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The number of tank car shipments of sulphuric acid of 
varying degrees of concentration has increased greatly in the 
last few years. This is a commodity of 
A a dangerous character and accidents 
Hazardous which would be negligible under ordi- 
Commodity nary conditions may be serious if acid 
is involved. The majority of railroad 
employees probably do not realize this; in fact serious in- 
juries have resulted from men stepping into acid that has 
leaked from tank cars. All who have jurisdiction over, or 
are engaged in the movement of cars containing this product, 
should at all times exercise particular care and use all pos- 
sible precautions to protect both the car and the lading. 
Switching crews are vitally interested in proper handling as 
a measure of self-protection. Yardmasters and others, hav- 
ing control of hump yards, should appreciate the necessity 
of strict adherence to the rule requiring car droppers to ride 
the cars to a standstill. Each car of acid carries the Bureau 
of Explosives’ danger signal in the form of the regulation 
white label on both sides and ends of the tank, but familiarity 
breeds contempt for potential hazards and the warning is not 
infrequently disregarded. The significance of the placard 
should be recognized by all concerned in the interest of the 
operating road, as well as the tank car owner. 


Progress in engineering design is always most rapid dur- 
ing periods of intensive construction. Conversely, the least 
; development occurs during periods of 

Little retrenchment. The truth of this 
Progress in principle with regard to the design 
Concrete Design of concrete structures during the last 
six years is exemplified most eloquently 

in a bulletin of the International Railway Congress on the 
subject of concrete work, which was written in 1914 by the 
late C. H. Cartlidge, but not published until December, 
1920. The dearth of progress since this paper was written 
is an effective measure of the marked cessation of railway 
expansion. Railway concrete structures, barring the typical 
reinforced concrete, multiple-store building, are in a class 
by themselves. Even highway bridges, which are now being 
built in great numbers with the impetus to road construction, 
have little in common with railway structures. Consequently 
the progress in concrete work as regards design in lines out- 
side the railroads has had little influence on railway practice. 
It is for this reason that there have been few recent develop- 
ments to compare with those that took place during the 
period which saw the completion of the Tunkhannock 
viaduct, the building of the high abutments for the St. Paul 
irestles in the Bitter Roots, the inception of the reinforced 
oncrete trestle design on the Burlington, the later years of 
track elevation at Chicago, and similar work on the Kansas 
‘ity Terminal, unit construction roundhouses on the Santa 
Fe and butterfly train sheds at Denver and elsewhere. Of 
re: it is not presumed that all progress has ceased, but 
‘ich developments as the concrete snow sheds of the Union 
r acific and the use of flat slabs for grade separation work 
the Lackawanna stand out as exceptions that prove the 
e. Construction practice embracing such matters as pro- 
rtioning, mixing, concreting in cold weather and surface 
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finishes are common to all classes of structures whether built 
by railways, highway authorities ‘or private individuals. 
Consequently, the railroads have shared in the progress along 
such lines even though the amount of work done by the 
railroads themselves has been very meagre. As regards de- 
sign, on the other hand, further progress awaits the restora- 
tion of railway development on a scale commensurate with 
the needs of the country. 


Figures, especially when expressed in millions, have little 
meaning unless they can be visualized by comparison. To 
state that loss and damage on American 
Who Is railroads for the year 1920 amounted 
Stopping to $280,000,000 may sound impressive. 
This Leak? However, a better idea of the magni- 
tude of this waste can be gained from 
the fact that last year it cost the railroads nearly as much as 
did taxes and almost half as much as locomotive fuel. The 
waste of fuel has been recognized for years as a serious cause 
of loss and the mechanical associations have given attention 
to reducing it toa minimum. Loss and damage has reached 
its present proportion only since the war. Some roads have 
effective organizations for dealing with it, but the majority 
of roads not only are not organized to combat the waste, but 
from all indications hardly realize that the problem exists. 
Yet the field for saving in this direction is probably as great 
as the possible saving in fuel. If fuel consumption were 
brought down to the irreducible minimum, probably not more 
than 25 per cent could be saved, in the present state of engi- 
neering development. On the other hand, probably 50 per 
cent of loss and damage is preventable, which would make 
the possible saving by correct practice approximately the 
same. At any rate, loss and damage represents one of the 
big leaks that the railroads should constantly be alert to 
stop. 


A clam shell which is being propelled along a railroad 
track through the instrumentality of its own spontaneous 
; internally- -developed kinetic energy 
Regulation of oucht to be treated the same as a com- 
Clam Shell mon gravel train; or, at least, that is 
Transportation the opinion of a grievance committee 
which recently appealed to the Railroad 

Labor Board at Chicago to adopt that ruling, as noticed in 
the Railway Age of February 18, page 413. To the weary 
newspaper reader who is hoping to see some rift in the clouds 
which now envelop the general railroad situation, the re- 
ferring of such a petty detail to a company of men burdened 
with grave matters of nation-wide interest must seem absurd 
to the point of disgust. One of the characteristics, how- 
ever, of these modern days of collective bargaining is the 
multitude of smallest details which the central powers— 
both of capital and of labor—are called upon to deal with 
and the incident of the clam shell may perhaps serve a 
useful purpose in showing us which way we are drifting. 
How long before our administrative and regulating machinery 
will come to a dead stop wholly because of internal friction? 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission—which costs us a 
thousand dollars a day—has to give the same sober atten- 
tion to an overcharge on a carload of scrap iron from Texar- 
kana to Poplar Bluff as to a general rate problem affecting 
the current freight earnings of 100,000 miles of railroad. 
The New York Public Service Commission has just issued 
and circulated a formal report rebuking a railroad com- 
pany for being stingy with coal in a small country waiting 
room. In Canada, the railway commission recently formu- 
lated and published a ten-page report to please a grievance 
committee which, being short of grist for its mill, had com- 
plained about the irregular application of Rule 93 of the 
Standard Code. The commissioners evidently gave up the 
attempt to comprehend the merits of this much-discussed 
rule and decided the case along the line of least resistance— 
an expenditure of several hundred dollars with no discernible 
benefit to the public. . 


As the time approaches when the railways of Great Britain 
are to be returned to their owners it becomes increasingly 
: ; apparent that the politicians are not 
Difficulties disposed to provide the legislation 
of the needed to insure either an adequate re- 
British Railways turn on the invested capital or to free 
the carriers from increased costs and 
vexatious restrictions which have arisen under government 
control. Most of the freight traffic of the British railways 
is hauled a relatively short distance. Competition by motor 
trucks is, consequently, an ever-present danger which makes 
rate increases beyond a certain point highly inadvisable. 
The adoption of the eight-hour day, the granting of greatly 
increased wage rates and the high prices which must be paid 
for supplies are a heritage from government control which 
the railways must accept. The chairman of the board of 
directors of one of the companies proposes that the govern- 
ment return the properties without restricting decreases in 
wages and without assuming control over rates. In this 
manner, he says, the companies can arrange to charge the 
rates which will bring the greatest returns and each road 
will be allowed to negotiate with its own employees to arrive 
at a wage scale which the company can afford to pay. 
Others propose, as the only means by which adequate returns 
on the invested capital can be assured and, consequently, the 
quality of service maintained, that the government continue 
paying the present guaranteed return until such time as the 
costs which have increased some 300 per cent under govern- 
ment control can be decreased sufficiently to allow the rail- 
ways to pay adequate returns to investors out of regular 
earnings. It is to be hoped that the British government will 
soon realize the importance of securing for the railways the 
financial position which they must have if they are to keep 
apace with the growing needs of the country. 


The exports of locomotives and passenger cars in 1920 were 
greater than those of any previous year. The figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, shown in detail 
elsewhere in this issue, give 1,711 lo- 
comotives and 123 passenger cars as the 
totals for the year. The same totals 
in 1919 were 959 and 104, respectively, and the total value of 
locomotives exported during that year was considerably less 
than the $53,629,847 total for 1920, but the value of pas- 
senger car exports in 1919 exceeded the 1920 total. The 
export totals of other railway materials during the past year, 
however, afford less encouragement to those who desire to see 
American railway supplies maintain their position in the 
world’s markets. Only 21,676 freight cars, valued at $37,- 
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192,502, were exported in 1920, as against 27,317, valued at 
$57,473,824, in 1919. In addition, the exports of car wheels 
and axles show a decrease of more than 20 per cent from 
the 1919 totals, track spikes more than 30 per cent, steel 
rails almost 10 per cent and miscellaneous track material 
almost 20 per cent. ‘This decrease can be traced in most 
cases to a decline in buying power in our markets abroad 
and to renewed foreign competition. The situation is not, 
it would appear, altogether hopeless. If some arrangement 
can be made to extend long term credits to purchasers abroad 
the danger of competition on the part of foreign concerns, 
due now largely to exchange rates which are unfavorable to 
this country, will be materially lessened and the buying power 
of the foreign markets will be to some extent restored. The 
extension of such long term credits is the purpose of the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation which is now being 
organized under the Edge law. It is to be hoped that its 


plans for meeting the serious problems which now confront 
our export trade may secure from the American people the 
hearty support which is necessary if they are to succeed. 


A close study of car conditions will disclose a large num- 
ber of difficulties in the way of effecting a permanent improve- 
ment, and it is not possible to cover 
A them all-in a brief classification. It 
Demoralizing is probable, however, that the three 
Influence most pronounced difficulties are a lack 
of adequate facilities, considering the 
railroads of the United States as a whole, the continued per- 
petuation of weak equipment and a lack of uniformity in 
the distribution of the burden of car repairs. These condi- 
tions are not new, but with the growth of traffic and the 
increasing severity of operating conditions they have grad- 
ually become more aggravated in spite of all efforts to bring 
about permanent improvements. ‘The continuance of these 
conditions suggests that there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the methods of dealing with them. One such 
fundamental weakness is the policy of fixing prices for 
labor and material for foreign car repairs only high enough 
to cover the actual cost plus overhead for the average rail- 
road. Of course, an attempt to attribute all of the evils 
in the car situation to this policy would be futile, but it is 
equally futile to attempt to prove that this policy does not 
exert a strong influence toward their continuance. Prices 
set to cover the bare cost plus overhead for average condi- 
tions, necessarily do not cover these items for roads whose 
costs are higher than the average. These roads, therefore, 
have little incentive to provide facilities to take care of 
their full share of the burden of car maintenance, as their 
immediate interests may often seem to be best served by 
continuing to do only what is necessary to keep cars moving 
on their own lines. The result is that the roads with com 
paratively low costs or with operating conditions which d 
mand a high standard of car maintenance for safety, are 
burdened with an abnormally large share of the maintenance 
Such roads must often do extensive work on weak equi} 
ment at prices considerably lower than the actual cost of t! 
same work if performed by the owning road. It 
evident that such prices exert a demoralizing influence, n 
only tending to perpetuate, but actually to aggravate, t 
evils of the car situation. Would not a scale of pri 
definitely established to include a profit of 10 or 15 per 
cent under average conditions exert a powerful influen 
toward the equalization of the burden of freight car mai 
tenance? It is true that the profit of those roads wh 
costs are low would be considerably higher than the 1( 
15 per cent; but on the other hand, those roads whose < 
are high would not be compelled to take a loss should ¢! 
attempt to do their full share of the work. 
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Enactment of the Winsiow Bill 


-) ROBABLY IN THE FUTURE we shall look back to the sign- 
4 ing of the Winslow Bill by President Wilson as marking 
the beginning of a substantial and important improvement 
f conditions in the railroad and railway supply industries. 
it will be some time before large amounts of the money 
authorized to be paid to the railways in installments will be 
received by them. ‘The passage of the bill makes certain, 
however, that as soon as the Treasury Department can raise 
sufficient funds the railways will begin to receive part of 
their money. The new national administration which takes 
control today will naturally want to promote a revival of 
usiness as rapidly as practicable, and there is no way imme- 
diately available by which it can do this better than by 
speeding up payments to the railroads. Because the govern- 
ment owes hundreds of millions of dollars to the railroads, 
they owe proportionately large amounts to companies from 
which they have bought materials and supplies. These con- 
cerns in turn have borrowed heavily at the banks. This 
condition has reduced railroad purchases, seriously hampered 
and almost bankrupted many railway supply companies, and 
impaired the ability of the banks to furnish credit to con- 
cerns desiring to enlarge their operations. There can be do 
doubt that as the railways are enabled to pay their present 
current indebtedness they will begin to buy materials in 
larger amounts. This in turn will help the railway equip- 
ment and supply business, and whatever causes activity in 
any particular line of business is bound to help the gen- 
eral business situation. 

The passage of the Winslow Bill through Congress by 
large majorities, and its prompt signing by President Wilson, 
were a strong indication not only of the public sentiment 
which demands fair play for the railroads, but also of the 
loss of influence of certain labor organizations. The leaders 
of these labor organizations sought to prevent passage of 
the bill, and they appealed to the President not to sign it. 
It has not been many years since the government at Washing- 
ton heeded pleas from them which were hardly more unrea- 
sonable. Their activities in connection with the Winslow 
Bill had apparently no influence at all. The enactment of 
this legislation was important in itself, and even more impor- 
tant as an indication of public sentiment. 


Farmers and the Railroad Situation 


NE OF THE Most fundamental troubles with the busi- 
ness situation in the United States today is that the 
purchasing power of the farmers, who are the largest 
class of its people, has been largely destroyed. The pur- 
chasing power of the farmers has been largely destroyed by 
heavy reductions in the prices of practically all the things 
they have to sell, which have not been offset by corresponding 
reductions in the prices of most of the things that they buy. 
The farmers produced more grain in 1920 than ever be- 
re. But their power of buying is determined by the total 
nount for which they can sell their products. 
The aggregate value of their products measured in the 
‘ices of farm machinery, automobiles, coal, railroad trans- 
tation, building materials, is less than it has been in 
irs. Until their purchasing power is restored they will 
d must buy much less of almost everything than they have 
uught heretofore. 
With them buying so much less there is an inevitable re- 
iction in the amount of commodities of all kinds that the 
erchants can sell, that the manufacturers and the mines can 
‘oduce, that the railways can get to transport. This reduc- 
nm in mercantile, manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
‘on activity inevitably results in all these industries laying 
¥ many thousands of men. The consequence is the wide- 
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spread unemployment that now prevails, which in itself re- 
duces the demand for farm products and the prices of them. 

There is but one remedy for this condition. This is to 
restore the purchasing power of the farmers. Theoretically 
this might be done either by increasing the prices of the 
things they sell or reducing the prices of the things they buy. 
As a practical matter it cannot be done in the former way. 
he decline in the prices of farm products is due to world- 
wide conditions, and there is no prospect of conditions so 


changing as to cause a substantial increase in these prices. 
Phe purchasing power of the farmer must be restored by 
reductions in the prices of the things he buys. The main 
reason why reductions cannot be made in the prices of many 
of these things is the esent high cost of producing them 
Chis high cost. in tur mainly due to the reduced pro- 
ductivity and high labor in many industries. 
7 Uhe wages of coal miners are higher than ever before. 
This kee] S up th ice of coal. Coal enters largely into the 
cost of manut i and ¢ onducting transportation. 
lherefore sa high t tends to keep up the cost of manu- 
facturing and of O] railroads Phe railways, owing 
to artificial, rigid \iquitous rules and working condi- 
tions, are being f mploy an excessive number of 
men, and in addi re paying the highest wages ever 
known. The high | of fuel, and especially the present 
rules and working ditions and wages, are making the cost 
of railroad operation excessive. This, in turn, renders it im- 
practicable to reduce the freight rates the farmers or any 
other class pay. On the present rates the railways are earn- 


ing an utterly inadequate return. On a six per cent annual 
basis they should have earned $408,000,000 net operating 
income in the last four months of 1920. They actually 
earned $233,146,000. They should have earned $87,000,000 
in December; they earned only $17,000,000. 

The costs of producing the things the farmers buy should 
be reduced in order that the prices that the farmers must 
pay for them can be reduced. The cost of railroad operation 
especially ought to be reduced so that the freight and pas- 
senger rates the farmer must pay can be reduced. 

While, however, the farmers have suffered heavy losses 
by reductions in their prices, and owing to these reductions in 
their prices they have had their purchasing power largely 
destroyed, organized labor throughout the country, and 
especially on the railroads, is opposing every effort to reduce 
the labor costs of the things that the farmer must buy. 

The railway companies are seeking the abolition of the 
wasteful rules and working conditions adopted under gov- 
ernment control. They are seeking reductions of the wages 
of unskilled labor, for which they compete with the farmers 
in every community in the country. The railroad payroll 
now constitutes at least 65 per cent of total railroad operat- 
ing expenses. It must be reduced if there are ever to be any 
reductions of rates. 

Organized labor meets this situation by carrying on Plumb 
plan propaganda among the farmers and by opposing every 
effort made by the railways to get changes in working con- 
ditions and wages which will enable them to operate more 
efficiently and economically, and thereby make possible re- 
ductions in freight and passenger rates. 

There are many farmers who apparently think that the 
present high rates of the railways are maintained to enable 
them to earn fancy profits. In the month of December, 1920, 
the total wages paid to railway employees amounted to about 
$300,000,000, while the total net operating income received 
by the companies was about $17,000,000. The farmers are 
being injured by having to pay railway rates that are too 
high in proportion to the prices of the farmers’ products, 
and the railways are being ruined because with present 
rates, present traffic and present operating costs they can- 
not earn anything approaching a reasonable return. 
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I'he purchasing power of the farmers must be restored. 
Not only their welfare, but that of the entire country de- 
mands it. Normal general business and normal general 
prosperity cannot return until the purchasing power of the 
farmers has been largely restored. Since it can be restored 
only by reducing the costs of production in other industries, 
and the cost of transportation, it is high time that the 
farmers should begin directly to interest themselves in the 
efforts being made by business men and railroad managers 
to reduce production and transportation costs. 

Since labor costs are now about 65 per cent of the total 
operating expenses of the railways, the Railroad Labor 
Board, with its control of rules, working conditions and 
wages, virtually has control of 65 per cent of the operating 
expenses of the railways. The railways are before the Board 
trving to get action which will enable them to reduce these 
labor costs. Since not only the present extremely small net 
earnings of the railways, but also the present high freight 
and passenger rates, are mainly due to these high labor 
costs, the farmers and others who pay railway rates should 
recognize the fact that the railway managers, in trying to 
reduce labor costs, are working in the interest of those who 


par the rates. 


Railroad Returns for 1920 


‘ie s paw by the railroads in 1920—or those for which 
they became liable, because some of the roads are behind 
in their tax bills as well as other bifls—amounted to 414 
times as much as the net operating income which the roads 
earned for their owners. ‘Total operating revenues for the 
year, according’ to the Interstate Commerce Commission statis- 
tics made public this week, were $6,225,402,762, the largest 
in the history of the railroads and $1,041,000,000 greater 
than for 1919. Operating expenses, however, consumed 
$5 826,197,474 of this, or $1,406,000,000 more than in 1919, 
and taxes, $281,380,620, or $83,000,000 more than in 1919. 
Taxes include $33,349,938 of war taxes for the period from 
March to December after the roads were returned by the 
government. After deducting for uncollectible revenues and 
equipment and joint facility rents this leaves a net op- 
erating income, or profit from railway operations, of only 
$62,264,421. 

This compares with an average of over $900,000,000 for 
the three years preceding the war. It represents a return of 
about one-third of one per cent on the valuation of $18,900,- 
000,000, which the Interstate Commerce Commission used 
for the purposes of the rate case. It is less than the roads 
should earn in one month to receive the 6 per cent which 
the Transportation Act prescribes as the measure of a fair 
return on the investment. It is less than one-fourth of the 
taxes charged by local state and federal governments for the 
privilege of owning property and doing business and the 
protection of the laws, and it represents a profit of almost 
exactly 1 per cent on the gross business done during the year 
when the railroads handled more freight and passengers 
than ever before in their history. 

hese figures strikingly illustrate the importance to the 
railroads of the relief to be afforded by the Winslow bill, 
which authorizes partial payments, pending final settlement, 
of the guaranty provided for by the Transportation Act for 
the six months following the termination of federal control, 
which has just }cen signed by the President. Without the 
guaranty most of the railroads would have been bankrupt 
several months ago, particularly as the entire net operating 
income of $62,000,000 was earned by only about half of the 
Class I railroads, the other half having deficits for the vear. 
With the promise of the guaranty and with the assistance of 
abcut $262,000,000 actually advanced on applications filed 
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prior to September 1, the roads have struggled along for a 
year but it took a new law, passed a year after the passage 
of the Transportation Act, to make any of the balance avail- 
able and the relief could not have been delayed much longer 
without disastrous results. . 

The total guaranty for the six-months period is estimated 
at about $600,000,000, of which about $200,000,000 has 
already been paid out for back wages under the Railroad 
Labor Board award of July 20. In addition the railroads 
received about $150,000,000 for their guaranty for January 
and February, 1920, when they were still under federal con 
trol. While the tax-payers are grumbling about paying the 
guaranty, they might pause to remember that the railroads 
themselves have to pay nearly half of it for their taxes. 


New Books 


The Maintenance of Way Cyclopedia, edited by E. T. Howson 
and E. R. Lewis. 860 pages, 2,500 illustrations. 11% in. | 
8% m. Bound in cloth and leather. Published by the Sim 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, Woolworth building 


New York City. Price, cloth $10, leather $15. 


This is the latest of the series of cyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries to be published by the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company. It also represents another step in the 
plans of this company of some 10 years’ standing for the 
fuller treatment of maintenance of way subjects, which 
was started in the publication of the Maintenance of Way 
Section of the Railway Age and which later developed 
into an independent form in the Railway Maintenance 
Engineer. The cyclopedia is «a companion book to the 
Car Builders’ Dictionary and the Locomotive Dictionary 
which have been issued by the same publisher at intervals 
for upwards of 30 years. It has been edited in co-opera- 
tion with the American Railway Engineering Association, 
with the assistance of a committee of this association ap- 
pointed for that purpose. It represents an endeavor to 
place in permanent form between the covers of one volume, 
the vast fund of information contained in a variety of 
texts, association proceedings, personal papers, etc. But 
the work goes much further than this in that a large 
amount of material is presented which has received little 
or no treatment heretofore. 

Consistent with the adoption of the term ‘‘cyclopedia”’ 
the authors have endeavored to make the contents of inter 
est and value alike to the railway employee engaged 
directly in some particular branch of maintenance of way 
as well as to the general or operating officer who finds it 
necessary to enlarge his knowledge of maintenance of way 
matters because of his general responsibility over the work 
of that department. The needs of the purchasing and 
stores officers, who are required to deal with maintenanc 
of way materials, have also been kept in mind. As stated 
in the preface: “The thought has been to select that 
which is representative of the best in the maintenance of 
way field, to incorporate the most modern methods, to 
include those standards bearing the approval of the promi 
nent technical societies and to show those devices I 
have been proved to be of undoubted value.” 

A particular effort has been made to include a lar: 
amount of maintenance of way information not previous! 
presented in a permanent form and to clear up confusio! 
of terminology as far as possible in this volume, the « 
tors having co-operated with the American Railway En 
neering Association and allied technical associations in 
adoption and use of preferred terms. In general the nome! 
clature of the Manual of the American Railway Engineer 
Association has been accepted. The work of this associ 
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was also drawn on in no small measure by incorporating the 
latest specifications approved by that organization as well 
as standard plans, etc. In order to make the book most 
readily usable it has been arranged in two separate depart- 
ments, editorial and catalog, while the editorial portion has 
been further subdivided into sections, each relating to some 


particular branch of maintenance of way and each with its 


own alphabetical arrangement. ‘Thus, there are separate 
sections for track, bridges, buildings, water service, signals, 
and wood preservation, as well as a general section to cover 
miscellaneous unclassified subjects. 

The catalog section of 218 pages is designed to supplement 
the general information in the text section with itemized 
descriptions and illustrations of specific devices referred to 
more generally in the text section. Here the reader can sup- 
plement the general facts gained from the text pages with 
specific information concerning the particular line of prod- 
ucts he desires to investigate. ‘To insure that the reader will 
find all matter relating to any subject, a general subject 
index is given in the front of the volume, give page references 
to all sections of the book where the subject is treated in 
any way. In addition the catalog section is fully indexed by 
a directory of products, an alphabetical index of manufac- 
turers and a trade-name index. 


Straight Business in South America. By James H. Collins. 
285 pages, 5 in. by 8 in. Bound in cloth. Published by VD. 
Appleton & Co.. 35 West 32nd street, New York City. 

An unbiased American, with his eyes and ears wide open 

solely for information on Latin America for his countrymen, 

has returned after eight months of intimate contact with the 

South Americans, and his book, a result of that expedition, 

apparently omits nothing of value for those who know little 

of the respective countries on that continent and are inter- 

ested in trading or building in Latin America. To them, a 

careful reading of this book, as well as the preparation 

therefor of a permanent space on the book shelf for refer- 
ence, is advisable. Its index will be found useful in its 
references to paragraphs on “American Backwardness in 

South America,” ‘“Misrepresentative Americans,” “The Ar- 

gentino as a Spender,” “Picking Up the Spanish Language,” 

“Thrift,” “Time” and “Tassajo,” as well as hundreds of 

other intimate items which convey the writer’s familiarity 

with the countries visited, their inhabitants and their views 
on the methods of the Yankee, as well as their opinions on 
his competitor, the European. Chapter XI, “Why South 

America Needs Continental Methods,” conveys a bird’s-eye 

view of what South America’s railway systems are—and are 

not. It points out the opportunity for reward to the railway 
builder, and the South American’s attitude on the invest- 
ments of the foreigner. 

AT THE PRESENT TIME there is much talk of the narrow view- 
point of laboring men due to specialization in industry. It is 
undoubtedly true that the majority of workers have very 
limited knowledge of the products that they help to produce 
with the exception of that part on which they are directly 
employed. Modern workmen are not unresponsive when 
efforts are made to give them a broader knowledge of their 
work, however, as is well illustrated by the experience of 
the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. This company has 
been conducting a “Crane College” for shop and office em- 
ployees to teach them more of the results of their daily 
work. The course consists of eighteen lectures, one each 
week, by various department heads best fitted to handle their 
subjects. So great was the interest developed in the portion 
of the course dealing with air brakes that, as an offshoot of 
the “Crane College” proper, an intensive series of lectures on 
the Westinghouse air brake was given, in which 69 students 
were enrolled. 
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Do the Work at the Initial Terminal 
St. Paut. 
To the Editor: 

I am a firm advocate of classification at the initial ter- 
minal so that trains will leave in station order. Many roads 
in the west use this system, while others use the zone sys- 
tem. However, some roads, notably the larger and more 
prominent lines, throw their trains together indiscriminately 
at the initial point with the idea that the required classifi- 
cation will be obtained in the course of rehandling at the 
intermediate yards. A number of roads practice this and 
go farther by wiring the next terminal information concern- 
ing the exact position of all cars in a train and their destina- 
tion. ‘This helps the intermediate yardmaster considerably 
in preparing for the fray, but in case of reduction on lower 
commodities and an application of more important freight, 
the only thing left for him to do is to re-switch the train, 
with the result that approximately two hours is lost. When 
this is repeated at, say, every freight terminal between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific coast, it is not surprising 
that a lot of time has been lost. If the train were properly 
classified at the initial terminal and each subsequent terminal 
is advised concerning the consist of the train, the “add” 
can properly be aligned to cut in and the “cut out” can be 
quickly handled, one hour will be the maximum time 
required. 

I have noticed that refrigerator cars are often in several 
different positions in a train, whereas they could easily be 
assembled and a minimum time used for the service. It is 
absurd to suppose that a train of high class freight thrown 
together haphazardly at its initial terminal will right itself 
by the time the final destination is reached. Has considera- 
tion been given to the amount of switching required at the 
intermediate yards? The relative importance of high class 
freight traffic on any railroad is the same to the freight 
traffic manager as the high class passenger traffic is to the 
passenger traffic manager. It is hardly probable that the 
large roads out of Chicago and St. Louis would place in 
the middle of the train a Pullman that was to be cut out 
at the first junction point. Then why not give the same 
observance to the freight traffic? 

EMMETT H. Burcu. 


Don’t Neglect Refrigerator Cars 
CnIcaco. 

To THE Eprror: 

The average person has only a slight conception of either 
the service performed by the refrigerator car, or of the neces- 
‘sity for it under our present mode of living. The time is long 
past when such delicacies as grapefruit, oranges and sea 
foods are considered luxuries, to be enjoyed only by the 
wealthy, for within the last 20 years the refrigerator car has 
placed these and similar commodities within reach of all. 

To illustrate the extent to which this refrigerator car 
service is now used, we find that during the year 1917 the 
Class I roads transported approximately 30,000,000 tons of 
perishable freight, requiring the movement of 2,300,000,000 
refrigerator car miles. But while railroad men may justly 
regard this work of distributing perishable commodities 
throughout the length and breadth of the land with pride, the 
service is still far from perfect. In fact these imperfections, 
represented by claims paid out for loss and damage to perish- 
able freight during 1919 approached $13,000,000, and this 
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sum, based on the invoice value of the goods in carload lots, 
does not begin to represent the economic loss to the country 
as a whole. 

In my opinion this tremendous waste can be overcome in 
some measure by closer co-operation between shippers and 
carriers, and by co-ordination of effort between the carriers 
themselves. The shipper, for example, should see that the 
cars intended for perishable freight are in condition to give 
adequate service, and are properly cooled or heated accord- 
ing to the season and the commodity to be transported. He 
should not fail to instruct the carrier as to the attention which 
his shipment will require en route, whether it be icing, ven- 
tilating or protection against cold. The carriers, on the other 


hand, are especially interested in the condition of their cars, 
in maintaining schedule time, and in carrying out the instruc- 
tions of their hip] ers to the letter. 

It is significant that the roads best equipped to handle the 
refrigerator car business, are the ones to secure this business 
to handl In many in nees the \ have created perishable 
freight departments manned by specialists who devote their 
entire time to the \ I The officers of these roads find that 
their expenditures in this direction are repaid many times by 
their savings in claim payments and by the continued good 
will of their patron During the past few vears, however, 
the maintenance and development of refrigerator equipment 
in general has not kept pace with the increasing demand for, 
and production of perishable products. War-time conditions, 


construction of new cars, and the 
adequate repairing of existing equipment, have resulted in a 
condition so serious that measures must be taken quickly to 
enable the carriers to handle the increasing volume of perish- 
able freight without a still more enormous bill for loss and 
damage than they now have. 

I hope that our executive officers, in allotting their funds 
for 1921, will realize the seriousness of this situation, and 
will look with consideration upon two items—repairs to 
refrigerator cars, and new refrigerator equipment. With the 
application of these remedies it does not seem too much to 
expect that we can reduce the $13,000,000 paid out in loss 
and damage claims on perishable freight in 1919, at least 
to the pre-war figures of $2,750,000. And surely this would 
_ seem worth the effort. 


too, interfering with the 


J. D. Suretps, 


Freight Claim Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Two Opposing Views on 
Maximum Car Loading 


New Britain, Conn. 
To the Editor: 

In 1919, during the life of the Railroad Administration, 
the question of maximum car loading now being discussed 
in your columns was before the shippers of the country and 
was given every consideration, and the shippers co-operated 
(at some cost to themselves) so as to get the full benefit of 
all available equipment. There is a limit to this loading 
of equipment, based upon commercial usage, classification 
and tariff minimums. Shippers, at much inconvenience and 
financial loss, and receivers, at a much greater outlav finan- 
cially, handle, and have been handling, larger quantities of 
merchandise than they would under ordinary commercial 
conditions. The return of the carriers to corporate control 
and operation was a relief to the commercial interests of the 
country, in that it again opened up competition among car- 
riers and the fight for conservation of equipment was not as 
strenuous as it was under federal control. 

The loading of cars to full visible or carrying capacity, 
of less than carload shipments for various points, does not 
bring satisfactory results; nor is it conservation of equip- 
ment. It ties up more cars at transfer points, for the reason 
that a check clerk and trucking crew can handle four cars 
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reasonably loaded where they are handling one loaded to the 
roof. Further, the amount of damage in cars so loaded off- 
sets any other advantage which might be named. 

We are being requested by the carriers to load, as far as 
possible, all shipments of 10,000 lb. direct to final destina- 
tion, to save extra labor and handling at transfer points. This 
we have always done. I am very sure that the shippers will 
do everything they possibly can to conserve equipment, but 
the carriers should not overlook the commercial customs and 
necessities, and the fact that it is the continual movement of 


water over the dam that operates the mill, rather than 
large volume today and nothing tomorrow. It is the same 


way with business. There must be a continual m 
of raw material in to the factory, and finished product out 
Che receiver or jobber must count upon the source o ipply 


and his ability to spread his capital out and turn 


number of times, rather than invest in large quantit of 
some article or commodity which is liable to be left « 
hands for a long period. R. W. Porert 

Man \ 
lo the Editor: 


The grain trade has for several years been compelle h 
minor exceptions, to give maximum loadir 
tariffs of the carriers call for loading cars to full capacit 
This trade, more than any other interest, has given capacity 
loading and at a sacrifice to itself. In a great ma 
by loading so heavily it has not been 
proper inspection upon the inbound road and 
has had to accept deterioration in grade, due to the condition 
of the grain and delay in switching at terminals. In a 
great many cases at the small country points where the ship- 
per has only a minimum quantity of grain to load, he needs 
a 60,000-lb. or 80,000-lb. capacity car, but was furnished 
i 100,000-lb. capacity car. In consequence the shipper was 
compelled to pay for dead space due to the rule of having 
to load to the capacity of the car. 

Under these circumstances I could not advocate, for the 
grain trade, any more intensive loading than that in effect. 
On the contrary, as a matter of common justice to the grain 
trade, the rules in effect should be modified to a more equi- 
table basis. The grain shipper will always load the cars 
to capacity when cars are scarce and the condition of the 
grain will warrant such loading, because he is anxious to 
secure elevator space and take advantage of market values 
Therefore the rule which is in effect with the carriers does 
not increase the loading but creates a hardship at times. 

H. L. GorMANN, 


Chairman Transpcertation Ci 
Grain Dealers’ National 
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A New Switching Locomotive Recently Completed in 
Germany 
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Position of New Central Engine After the Accident. Photo by 
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Passenger Trains in Disastrous Collision 


Michigan Central Train Runs Over Derail Onto Crossing and 


New York Central Train Crashes Into It 


N SUNDAY EVENING, February 27, westbound New 
York Central passenger train No. 151 plowed 
through the third coach of eastbound Michigan Cen- 

tral train No. 20, at an interlocked crossing of these lines 
at Porter, Ind. Thirty-seven persons were killed and 4 seri- 
ously injured. Preliminary investigation indicates that the 
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Sketch Showing Track Layout and Position of Trains at 
Time of Accident 


‘ngineman on the Michigan Central train had run past a 
ome interlocked signal in the stop position at a high rate of 
peed, his train being derailed on the split point derail 
‘hich was open. After running on the ties for a distance 
' approximately 800 ft., the third coach of the train re- 
nained upright and standing directly on the crossing of the 
‘ew York Central. The New York Central train, traveling 

high speed, struck this coach, reducing it to a mass of 
indling wood. 
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The trains involved in the collisicn were New York Cen- 
tral westbound passenger train No. 151, known as the “In- 
terstate Express,” and Michigan Central eastbound passenger 
train No. 20, known as the “Canadian.” The accident hap- 
pened on the crossing of the interlocking plant at Porter, 
Ind., 40 miles southeast of Chicago on the New York Central 
and 44 miles southeast of Chicago cn the Michigan Central. 
Both trains were approaching the crossing at a high rate of 
speed. Investigation after the accident disclosed that the 
levers in the interlocking machine were in the proper posi- 
tion to permit of a westbound movement on the New York 
Central and that the routes on the Michigan Central were 
set against the passage of trains. ‘The New York Central 
train No. 151 leaves Buffalo daily at 8:30 a. m. and is due 
to arrive in Chicago at 7:30 p.m. This train is scheduled 
to arrive at Porter, Ind. (Norwood), at 6:21 p. m. 

Michigan Central train No. 20 leaves Chicago at 5:05 
p. m., arriving at Windsor, Canada, at 1:45 a. m., where 
it is turned over to the Canadian Pacific for movement to 
Toronto, Montreal and points east. The train was made 
up largely of Canadian Pacific cars, the baggage car, smoker, 
day coach and three sleepers being Canadian Pacific equip- 
ment, while the diner and two sleepers were Michigan Cen- 
tral and Pullman equipment, respectively. This train was 
due to arrive at Porter at 6:16 p. m. and was running a few 
minutes late at the time of the accident. The schedule 
time of this train is 50 miles an hour between Hammond, 
Ind., and Michigan City. The schedule running time of the 
New York Central train between La Porte, Ind., and Engle- 
wood (Chicago), Ill., is 41 miles an hour. ‘ 

At the point of the accident the Michigan Central tracks 
run almost due east and west. About 1,000 ft. west of the 
crossing there is a curve to the north of about 1 degree, after 
which the track is again tangent, while east of the crossing 
the track is tangent for some distance. The New York Cen- 
tral tracks at this point are tangent. The interlocking at 
this place is a mechanical plant equipped with electric route 
locking and approach indicators on both railroads and is 


a) 
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maintained by the New York Central. After the accident 
the levers in the machine were found in the proper position 
to give the New York Central train the route over the plant. 

The preliminary investigation indicated that the engine- 
man of the Michigan Central train ran past the eastbound 
home signal in the stop position and through the open derail. 
The train then ran on the ties for a distance of 300 ft., when 
the engine was rerailed on the crossing diamond, continuing 
across the crossing to a point where the day coach, Canadian 
Pacific 1560, the third in the train, was on the crossing of 
the westbound New York Central main when the New York 
Central train crashed into it. It was in this coach, which 
was of wooden construction, that the heaviest loss of life 
occurred. ‘The impact of the New York Central engine was 
so great that the day coach was reduced to a mass of splin- 
ters, part of the wreckage breaking out the windows on the 
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The New York Central Locomotive and Splinters of 
Demolished Cars 


south side of the interlocking tower as well as the siding in 
some places. One peculiarity of the accident was that those 
killed were mostly decapitated, and a number were mutilated 
so badly that identification was difficult. After the New 
York Central engine plowed through the day coach it left the 
track near the northwest corner of the tower and plowed 
into the ground, which was level at this point, digging a hole 
about 10 ft. deep. The momentum was so great that the 
engine and tender were turned completely around and over 
on their sides upon the wye connection between the New 
York Central and Michigan Central tracks, breaking and 
twisting the rails. The engineman and fireman of the New 
York Central train were killed and many of the passengers 
in the Michigan Central day coach were buried under the 
engine and tender. In this coach were between 60 and 80 
passengers, many of whom were railroad employees returning 
to Michigan City, Ind., and Niles, Mich., after spending 
Sunday in Chicago. 

An examination of the stock rail at the eastbound derail 
on the Michigan Central indicated that the top had rolled 
slightly and at the point where the wheels dropped to the 
ties the lower corner of the head was sheared. From this 
point for a distance of about 800 ft. the ties in this track 
were reduced to pulp. The crossing frogs were skewed, the 
lugs on several being broken and it was necessary to replace 
four of them. 

After the accident Engineman Long of the wrecked Mich- 
igan Central train was reported as saying: “My fireman, 
Block, first sighted the signal that meant a clear track and 
called my attention to it. We were running at full speed 
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and did not slow down when we were certain the signal was 
right. Proof that we were not to blame for the wreck is 
seen from the fact that the engine and one coach passed the 
derail. I will not state what I believe caused the wreck. 
The derail was locked and I could not be to blame.” 

Joseph Cook, the leverman on duty at the interlocking 
plant at the time of the accident, declared after the accident 
that Engineman Long ran by the home signal. The New 
Central train had been given the route, as its approach was 
announced first by the indicator in the tower. In his state- 
ment he said, “Under normal conditions the block is set 
against all trains. The train hitting the buzzer first is then 
given the right of way. * * * 

“That is exactly what happened when the buzzer sounded 
yesterday. It showed that the New York Central train was 
the first to hit the buzzer by almost a full minute ahead of 
the Michigan Central flyer. 

“T released the block which permitted the New York Cen- 
tral train to go through. Just as the train hit the crossing 
I saw the Michigan Central train coming around the curve 
at 60 miles an hour. I saw right away what was going to 
happen and thought the tower would be demolished. | 
called to Charlie Whitehead, the telegraph operator in the 
tower with me, and made for the steps which lead to the 
ground. ‘The Michigan Central train by this time had hit 
the derail, which clearly showed that the block had been set 
against it and plowed over the ties and track, tearing them 
up as it went across the New York Central track. When 
the third coach of the Michigan Central train passed over 
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The Scene of the Collision at Porter, Ind., Showing the New 
York Central Locomotive 


the New York Central right of way the New York Central 
train cut through it. As the locomotive of the New York 
Central train passed over the track it toppled over and the 
coaches of both trains were scattered in all directions 

“T cannot understand how the engineman of the Michigan 
Central train could have proceeded against the two blocks 
which were set against him. I can’t help but feel that the 
engineman must have been asleep, for there are two blocks 
which are visible for almost a mile and half before he 
reached the crossing. I heard later that his fireman had 
admitted that the engineman disregarded the block. Inves- 
tigation of the scene of the accident will show that the 
Michigan Central train hit the derail and the plowing uj 
of the ties is conclusive proof that the blocks were cor 
rectly set.” 

In a statement issued by General Manager Henry Shearet 
of the New York Central at Chicago, it was said that “at 
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6:23 p. m., February 27, Michigan Central passenger train 
No. 20, engine No. 8306, ran past the eastbound home signal 
at Porter (Norwood), Ind., interlocking plant 40 miles east 
of Chicago, striking the open derail, derailing its engine and 
entire train. The train kept on going on the ties and the 
engine jumped back on the track at the crossing. ‘The en- 
gine, baggage car and smoker of the Michigan Central train 
had gotten over the crossing and as the day coach, Canadian 
Pacific No. 1560, the third car, was on the crossing, New 
York Central train No. 151 struck the Canadian Pacific 
coach, demolishing it, derailing and turning over the New 
York Central engine and derailing four cars behind the 
New York Central engine.” 

On Monday morning, February 28, a preliminary inves- 
tigation of the accident was held at Michigan City, Ind., by 
officers of the Michigan Central and the New York Central. 
Representatives of the Indiana State Railway Commission 
have also started an investigation, as have representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Henry Shearer, general manager of the Michigan Central, 
on Tuesday issued the following statement: 

“In the matter of the unfortunate collision at the crossing 
of the New York Central and Michigan Central at Porter, 
Ind., on February 27, after careful investigation of the facts 
with all interested employees and conference with officials 
just completed, it has been determined that engineer W. S. 
Long and fireman George F. Block, on engine No, 8306, 
train No. 20, violated rules and regulations in failing to ob- 
serve and properly obey signal indications, and will be forth- 
with dismissed from the service.” 


Automatic Train Stop Committee 


HE BuREAU OF SAFETY of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the special committee of the American 
Railway Association, which meet in joint session every 

month to discuss automatic train stops, have decided that the 
definitions of the functions of and requisites for installation 
of automatic train control systems need not be perfected to the 
last degree before some actual forward step may be taken. At 
a meeting on February 15 they embodied in a progress report 
the following paragraph: 

“The functions to be accomplished and the specifications 
and requirements to which a device to be installed in any 
designated location must conform will of necessity be de- 
termined by traffic, operating and other local conditions and 
can be prescribed in detail only when the specific location 
for an installation has been design: ited. In connection with 
the test installations now in contemplation, it may be neces- 
sary to establish specifications and requirements merely ten- 
tative at the outset and subject to modification and develop- 
ment as the work progresses. Such specifications and re- 
quirements for several test installations, together with rec- 
ords of alterations in the installations which may become 
necessary in the course of the tests, should furnish data from 
vhich the commission may ultimately prepare specifications 
ind requirements to be prescribed in accordance with the 
terms of the law.’ 

Preliminary to this, the committees, quoting the definition 
of automatic train control (paragraph 1) adopted the 
clauses below (paragraphs 2 and 3). 
|. Definition (Adopted by A. R. A., May, 1914). 

An installation so arranged that its operation will 
automatically result in either one or the other or both 
of the following conditions: 

First—The application of the brakes until the train has 

been brought to a stop. 

Second—The application of the brakes when the speed 

ofthe train exceeds a prescribed rate and con- 
tinued until the speed has been reduced to a 
predetermined rate. 
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2. Functions. 


The primary function of an automatic train control 
system is to enforce obedience to the indications of fixed 


signals. The following features may be included, sepa- 
rately or in combination, in automatic train control 
systems: 


1. Automatic stop. 

(a) Without manual control by engineman; 
requiring train to be stopped, after which 
apparatus may be restored to normal con- 
dition manually and train permitted to 
proceed. 

Under control of engineman, who may, if 

alert, forestall automatic brake applica- 

tion and proceed. 

2. Automatic speed control. 

(a) Automatic stop, after which train may 

proceed under low-speed restriction until 
the system is automatically restored to 
normal or clear condition by reason of the 
removal of the condition which caused the 
stop operation. 
Low-speed restriction, automatic brake 
application being under control of engine- 
man who may, if alert, forestall applica- 
tion at a stop indication point or when 
entering a danger zone and proceed under 
the prescribed speed limit, until the sys- 
tem is automatically restored to normal or 
clear condition by reason of the removal 
of the condition which caused the low- 
speed restriction. 

(c) Medium-speed restriction, requiring the 

speed of a train to be below a prescribed 

rate when passing a caution signal or 

when approaching a stop signal or a 

danger zone in order to forestall an auto- 

matic brake application. 

Maximum-speed restriction, providing for 

an automatic brake application if the 

prescribed maximum speed limit is ex- 
ceeded at any point. 

3. The following general requirements applicable to auto- 
matic train control devices may be stated: 

1. An automatic stop device shall be effective when 
the signal controlling it indicates stop, and so far 
as possible when that signal fails to indicate ex- 
isting danger conditions. 

2. An automatic speed control device shall be effec- 
tive when the train is not being properly controlled 
by the engineman. 

3. An automatic train control device shall be opera- 
tive braking distance from the signal location if 
signals are not overlapped, or at the signal loca- 
tion if an adequate overlap is provided. 


(b) 


(d) 


New York Commission on 
Automatic Train Control 


HE JOINT COMMITTEE appointed last August, pursuant to 
+ i a request of the New York Central Railroad Company, 

following a recommendation by the Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, that the company consider the instal- 
lation of an automatic train control device, on March 1 sub- 
mitted its report. The committee consisted of Public Service 
Commissioner George R. Van Namee, chairman; C. R. Van- 
neman, chief of the Division of Railroads, and James J. Gill, 
inspector of equipment, for the commission; and W. H. Elliott, 
signal engineer; H. S. Balliet, assistant terminal manager, 
and T. L. Burton, air brake engineer, for the railroad com- 
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pany. Numerous plans and devices have been examined and 
the committee reports to the commission as its conclusions: 
1. That only devices employing the induction means of 
actuating the locomotive apparatus should be installed. 
2. That no device now available has been developed to a 
point warranting installation without a preliminary test 
on a short section with one locomotive equipped. 
That of the devices examined, those of the following 
proprietors may be tried in active service with the mini- 
mum of preliminary test; George P. Finnigan, the Gen- 
eral Signal Company and the Sprague Safety Control & 
Signal Corporation provided that a modification of the 
present practice of snow flanging is made. 
That a two-block or three-block section of track 4 imme- 
diately west of Signal Station 9, between Schenectady 
and Hoffmans, on the Mohawk division is a desirable 
place in which to make a test of a train control device. 
This report is signed by the members appointed by the 
Public Service Commission, the members appointed by the 
railroad having withheld their signatures on account of a 
request having been received by the railroad company, from 
the joint committee of the American Railway Association, 
that the Sprague device be tested on its railroad; and, fur- 
ther, because these members felt that there should be co- 
operation btween the Public Service Commission committee 
and that of the American Railway Association before a report 
is rendered. ‘The members appointed by the commission, 
however, are of the opinion that the committee has completed 
the work for which it was appointed and that therefore the 
report should be submitted to the commission. 
The commission at once considered the report in executive 
session and issued an order to the New York Central to show 
cause on Thursday, March 10, why it should not immediately 
install one of the devices suggested in the report, and conduct 
investigations of its feasibility under actual operating 
conditions. 


New Passenger Terminal 
for Cleveland Planned 


HE New York CENTRAL has filed with the Interstate 
T Commerce Commission an application for authority and 

for a certificate of public convenience evidencing the 
Commission’s approval for the construction of a union pas- 
senger station in Cleveland, Ohio, for the use of the New 
York Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Plans have been under consideration for several years, for 
the construction of a passenger terminal on the lakefront, to 
accommodate the New York Central, the Big Four and the 
Pennsylvania which use the present union station at Cleve- 
land. 
growth of Cleveland industrially, as well as in population, 
may be better provided for with a passenger terminal of suffi- 
cient size to accommodate all of the railroads, located so as 
to be free from interference by operations connected with 
necessary service to industrial plants. 

On January 6, 1919, the city of Cleveland passed an ordi- 
nance containing provisions for the location of a passenger 
station on the Public Square and for necessary changes in 
streets for the station and approach tracks. The New York 
Central, the Big Four and the Nickel Plate have now filed 
applications with the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 
ing for permission to enter into a contract with the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company for the construction and opera- 
tion of such a passenger terminal, in order that there may 
be ample time for complying with all of the legal provisions 
necessary for the financing, which should be undertaken as 
soon as the time is opportune. 
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It has become apparent, however, that the future 
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A substantial portion of the passenger terminal will be de- 
voted to the operation of suburban and interurban railways, 
which will add distinctly to the terminal’s usefulness and 
convenience to the public. 

The plan proposes the purchase by the railroads of the en- 
tire capital stock of the Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
pany, in proportion of 64 per cent by the New York Central, 
28 per cent by the Big Four and 8 per cent by the Nickel 
Plate, this being the relative proportion of passenger busi- 
ness handled by the respective railroads in Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Union Terminal Company is organized under the 
Union Depot Act of Ohio and is to construct the station pur- 
suant to the provisions of the ordinance of the city of Cleve- 
land, adopted to permit the project, which ordinance provided 
that it should become a contract upon its acceptance by the 
Terminal Company. 

While the present plans contemplate the use of the new 
terminal by the New York Central, the Big Four and the 
Nickel Plate, the station is so located as to be readily ac- 
cessible for all the other steam railroads entering Cleveland 
and the contracts provide that any or all the other roads may 
enter the station in the future if they desire, upon terms to 
be agreed upon. Electrification is provided for between the 
passenger station and the points for changing power exterior 
to the terminal limits. 

The present passenger station on the lakefront was con- 
structed fifty-five years ago and its location below the general 
level of the city, hemmed in by bluffs and other obstacles, has 
prevented adequate improvement as well as restricted its ac- 
cessibility to the public. In 1918 President A. H. Smith of 
the New York Central, in his capacity as then Eastern 
Regional Director of the Railroad Administration, appointed 
a joint committee representing all seven railroads entering 
Cleveland to consider the union station problem. This com- 
mittee reported and the city of Cleveland enacted an ordi- 
nance to permit the construction with the proviso that its 
terms should be accepted within a given period, but due to 
the non-acceptance by certain of the roads, the ordinance was 
subsequently amended to provide that the project might be 
accepted by at least two of the three railroads on the lake- 
front, and this resulted in the present agreement and applica- 
tion for permission to proceed. 

The length of the passenger terminal, which includes the 
passenger station and its approaches, is to be about three 
and a half miles. The general plans, as filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with contracts and agreements, 
provide that the station initially shall cover approximately 
twenty acres, with property available to add an additional 
ten acres in the final improvement. Initially, there will be 
fourteen miles of trackage, with provision for the addition 
of ten miles more for use of the steam railroads. For use 
of the suburban and interurban lines, there are to be nine 
and a half miles initially and space for eight and a half addi- 
tional miles. 

The Union Terminal track and platform layout will be 
30 feet below the level of the Public Square, with a service 
floor for waiting rooms, ticket offices, etc., ten feet below level 
of the street and connected therewith by ramps. The rail 
road terminal facilities will be surmounted by an office 
building twelve stories in height and a tower extending up 
ward twenty stories. In order to distribute pedestrian traffic 
the terminal plans provide for entrance and exits to street: 
on four sides, the main access opening directly upon thé 
Public Square. 


A BILL increasing the personnel of the Wisconsin Railroa 
Commission from three to five, and providing that at least 
of the commissioners be a woman, was introduced in 
lature on February 16. 
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Proposed Hill Line Financing Plan Disapproved 


Interstate Commerce Commission Authorizes Capitalization of 
Surplus by Stock Issue But Objects to Use of Bonds 


ton & Quincy for the purpose of assisting the Great 

Northern and Northern Pacific to meet the maturity 
on July 1 of the $215,000,000 of joint 4 per cent bonds 
issued against their Burlington stock by capitalizing part 
of its surplus, ‘was disapproved by a majority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on February 28. The commis- 
sion granted authority to the Burlington to issue $60,000,000 
of additional capital stock as a stock dividend and made no 
objection to the capitalization of surplus as such, but it denied 
authority to issue $109,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, of which $80,000,000, or the pro- 
ceeds, were to be used as a dividend to enable the two north- 
ern companies to reduce their joint bond issue by the amount 
of their share of the dividend in order that the balance of 
about $140,000,000 might be refunded at a lower rate of 
interest than could be obtained for an issue of the full 
amount. 

Eight of the nine members of the commission offered no 
objection to the idea of capitalizing extensions and improve- 
ments paid for out of surplus earnings, but a majority of 
five objected to the idea of issuing interest-bearing securities 
for that purpose. 

The commission answered the principal objection advanced 
against the plan by saying that there is no proof that the 
Burlington surplus income is the result of excessive rates, 
and it said that “no one questions the right of owners to 
compensation for sacrifices made in foregoing dividends,” 
but the denial was extended to the proposed bond issue, which 
the report refers to as a “bond dividend,” which would ma- 
terially increase the company’s fixed charges for 50 years by 
a railroad which itself “has no need for the bonds and which 
can advantageously issue all the stock reasonably required 
for its needs.” “Division of that part of the surplus not 
needed for ordinary surplus purposes by means of stock ap- 
pears more in accord with applicant’s and the public’s wel- 
fare,” the commission said. 

According to the statements made by the representatives of 
the Hill lines at the hearings, the proposed stock issue was 
intended primarily to afford a broader base for bond issues 
and would be practically valueless to the stockholders be- 
cause it was proposed to reduce the dividend rate from 8 
per cent to probably 6 per cent. It was stated that the bond 


ts PLAN of financing proposed by the Chicago, Burling- 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
issue was proposed instead of a stock issue as a less expen- 
sive means of financing, because the stock could not be sold 
at par. The commision’s report suggests that the refunding 
of the joint bonds could be’ accomplished at a reasonable 
rate by the issuance of bonds of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific secured by mortgage and the pledge of 
Burlington stock. 

The commission was very much divided in opinion on the 
questions raised by the Burlington application. Concurring 
opinions were written by Chairman Clark and Commissioner 
Potter and dissenting opinions by Commissioners Daniels 
and Ford, protesting against the refusal to authorize the pro- 
posed bond issue, while Commissioner Eastman in a dis- 
senting opinion objected because the stock dividend had not 
also been denied. Commissioner McChord also wrote a 
separate concurring opinion agreeing fully with the majority 
report. The majority opinion, therefore, apparently repre- 
sents the views of Commissioners Meyer, Aitchison, Hall and 
McChord, with the partial concurrence of Commissioners 
Clark and Potter, the vote of whom was necessary in order 
to get a majority vote for even the stock issue. Eight mem- 
bers of the commission, or all except Mr. Eastman, therefore, 
approved the stock issue but only four approved both the 
bond and stock issues. Commissioner Daniels describes the 
permission which is granted as “largely ineffectual” and the 
denial as “essentially technical or formal.” 

The hearing on the Burlington’s application was held be- 
fore the director of the commission’s Bureau of Finance in 
December and the early part of January and the case was 
referred to Division 4, consisting of Commissioners Meyer, 
Potter, Daniels and Eastman. Commissioner Eastman’s dis- 
sent put the case before the full commission and an oral 
argument on the Burlington application and that of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western to issue a stock dividend cov- 
ering its surplus was held before the full commission on 
February 14 and 15. It was announced at the office of the 
secretary of the commission on Saturday afternoon that the 
commissioners were in conference and that the decision would 
be given out about 5 o’clock, but at 5:30 it was stated that the 
decision would be postponed and another conference was 
held on Monday. 

An abstract of the majority and of the separate concurring 
and dissenting opinions follows: 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company seeks approval under section 20a of 
the interstate commerce act of its first and re- 
funding mortgage and authority to issue $60,- 
000,000 par amount of capital stock and $109,- 
000,000 principal amount of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. No objection to the granting 
of the application was made directly by any 
state authority other than the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. The Northern Pacific 
Railway and Great Northern Railway appeared 
in support of the application. 

Applicant is an Illinois corporation and the 
railroads incorporated in other states which it 
now operates have been conveyed to it in fee 
simple. In 1901 the Great Northern Railway 
and the Northern Pacific Railway jointly ac- 
quired control of applicant’s system by the pur- 
chase of $108,000,000 or 96.79 per cent of its 
capital stock, giving in payment therefor their 
joint 4 per cent bonds maturing in 1921 and 
pledging the stock acquired as collateral se- 
curity. . 

Applicant has outstanding $110,839,100 par 
amount of capital stock and $174,040,800 prin- 
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cipal amount of bonds, of which $168,050,000 
is in the hands of the public. The greater part 
of its funded debt is issued under three mort- 
gages. 

Its Nebraska extension mortgage is a lien 
upon 269 miles of road, and is secured by de- 
posit of $23,494,000 of first mortgage bonds on 
1,202 additional miles of subsidiary companies 
which have conveyed their roads to applicant. 
There have been issued thereunder to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures for extensions of 
lines $29,441,000 of 4 per cent bonds maturing 
in 1927, sold at prices ranging from 84.5 to 
95.12, netting applicant $26,843,383. Discounts 
thereon of $2,597,617 were charged to construc- 
tion. Of these bonds $20,024,000 are outstand- 
ing, $18,294,000 in the hands of the public and 
$1,730,000 in applicant’s treasury. 

Applicant’s Illinois division mortgage covers 
1,646 miles of road. There have been issued 
thereunder $85,000,000 in bonds maturing in 
1949, $56,000,000 to be used to retire prior 
bond issues, the remainder to reimburse the 
treasury, $15,000,000 being for expenditures for 
construction and acquisition of roads before July 
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1, 1899, and $14,000,000 being for additions and 
betterments subsequent to that date. Some $50,- 
835,000 of these bonds bearing interest at 3.5 
per cent were sold at prices ranging from 75 to 
103.5, netting applicant $45,992,235. Discounts 
thereon of $1,088,975 were charged to construc- 
tion and of $3,753,790 to profit and loss. Some 
$34,165,000 of 4 per cent bonds were sold at 
from 98.5 to 104.5, netting $35,228,505. Dis- 
counts thereon of $9,880 were charged to con- 
struction and $1,073,385 of premiums were 
credited to profit and loss. Of the 3.5 per cent 
bonds $384,000 and of the 4 per cent $189,000 
are in applicant’s treasury. The balance of both 
issues are in the hands of the public. 

A general mortgage maturing in 1958 covers 
substantially all of applicant’s railway property 
existing in 1908, being a first lien on more than 
5,000 miles of road. It is so limited that not 
over $300,000,000 can be outstanding thereunder 
at any one time, and that bonds cannot bear 
over 5 per cent interest. There have been 
issued thereunder and are outstanding $65,247,- 
000 of 4 per cent bonds which were sold at 
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from 91.5 to 100, netting applicant $62,444,450. 
Discounts thereon of $2,602,550 are being amor- 
tized from income during the life of the bonds. 
Before the passage of the transportation act, 
1920, the Fublic Utilities Commission of Illinois 
authorized the issuance of $121,378,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent bonds; of this amount 

2,252,000 have been issued, leaving $119,126,- 
000, of which $9,873,000 are in applicant’s treas- 
ury and $109,253,000 remain unexecuted. 

The investment in road and equipment, as 
shown in applicant’s accounts is $503,745,838. 
Its outstanding securities amount to $284,879,- 
900, leaving a book surplus of $218,865,937. Ap- 


plicant contends that it has an actual surplus 
materially in excess of that figure which does 
not take into account investments in property 
other than road and equipment, and does not 
include any sum in consideration of its guar- 
anty under section 209 of the transportation act, 
1920. It asserts that the value of its physical 


property upon the basis provided in section 19a 
of the interstate commerce act amounts to $572,- 
800,000, or about $70,000,000 more than the 


total shown as investment in road and equip- 
ment. Depreciation on its equipment has been 
charged to the amount of $48,514,240. Ap- 
plicant states that since July 1, 1901, it has in- 
vested out of earnings $189,070,776 in additions 
and betterments to its property, only a_ small 
portion of which was expended for non-revenue 
producing assets; that it has in addition used 
earnings to retire bonds, expending a total of 


$191,348,478, properly 
count, no part af 
During that 


chargeable to 
which has 


capital ac- 
been capitalized. 


time applicant has increased its 
mileage from 7,600 to 8,900 miles. The total 
mileage owned and operated has increased from 
7,700 to 9,300 miles. Second track has been 
increased from 425 to 1,000 miles and yard 
track and sidings from 1,700 to 3,200 miles. 


The tons of traffic handled have increased from 
17,000,000 to 49,000,000: the ton miles from 
3,800,000,000 to 14,000,000,000; the density ton 
miles per mile of line from 582,000 to 1,483,000; 
the trainload from 200.43 to 722.19 tons; the 
carload from 12.5 to 26.5 tons. Applicant has 
reduced its funded debt and 
now has securities in the hands of the public 
totaling $31,164 per mile of road. 

Objectors do not deny the existence of prop- 
ertv value used and useful in rendering the 
public service materially in excess of applicant’s 
present capitalization, and do not question the 
nature of the expenditures involved. They ques- 
tion the right of a public service corporation to 
declare dividends from invested surplus acquired 
from earnings during a period when the stock- 
holders were receiving regularly a fair dividend 
upon the outstanding capital. 


‘ 
auring this time 


Applicant’s net income applicable to divi- 
dends f the past 10.5 years has been as fol- 
lows 
1910 $13,308,746 
1911 16,843,763 
DE curhss > ethenennrvercenwees 14,106,754 
DD, &660nties uxhencdeneeeees 19,430,746 
1914 se disueed aa ater et Wer ATER GR ea as er ae 17,114,407 
1915 a Sr tae ae dae ee 17,288,913 
Oo ee e a 43,878,845 
re? - one , 28,009,002 
1918 .. agi ork ale nce eli / 15,947,881 
1919 16,561,229 

Total 10.5 years $202,490,286 
Average per year.. . $19,284,789 


*18 months’ period due to change in report year. 


Notwithstanding this large net income avail- 
able for distribution among the stockholders the 
average of all dividends paid from 1901 to 1920 
was 8.51 per cent upon the abnormally low capi- 
talization and 3.916 per cent upon the average 
property investment in excess of all outstanding 
bonds 

Income Not the Result of Excessive Rates 

There is no proof that this income is the re- 
sult of excessive rates. Traffic has been carried 
by applicant at rates controlled by state or in- 
terstate regulatory bodies, substantially the same 


as those applicable over competing lines. Nor 
is there any proof that the total return upon 
the fair value of applicant’s property has been 
excessive. Applicant’s right to capitalize $119,- 


000,000 of the surplus has in fact been recog- 
nized by the public utilities commission of IIli- 
nois, the state of its incorporation, under ex- 
press statutory provision. A five-year statutory 
limitation prevented that body from considering 
surplus accumulated during an earlier period. 
Applicant points out that its present financial 
structure is inadequate for present and future 
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needs. Its Nebraska extension and Illinois di- 
vision mortgages are closed, and its general 
mortgage so limited that its use is impractical 
under present conditions. The execution of a 
new mortgage subject to these existing liens 
would be futile. Applicant now proposes to 
close the general mortgage without issuing fur- 
ther bonds under it, and to execute a 50-year 
first and refunding mortgage to secure coupon 
bonds to be issued in series at interest rates, 
and redeemable at times, and on terms, to be 
determined by the directors at the date of issu- 
ance, subject to our approval. 

Applicant points out that bonds under its 
general mortgage could not bear more than 5 
per cent interest and if they could be marketed 
at all would have to be sold at heavy discount, 
and that they would not be redeemable before 
1958. It is shown that the amount of bonds 
issuable under that mortgage would not meet 
applicant’s needs for additions and betterments 
at the current rate beyond 1933, and if the pro- 
posed dividend were paid would not meet re- 
quirements beyond 1929. It is contended that 
the proposed financial program would better ap- 
plicant’s credit and strengthen its position. 

Authority is sought to issue $109,000,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds at 6 per 
cent, $29,000,000 thereof to be used for future 
additions and betterments subject to our ap- 
proval, $80,000,000 thereof to be held free in 
applicant’s treasury for any lawful use includ- 
ing issuance as dividends. It appears that they 
would be used solely for dividend purposes and 
if authorized would be distributed among the 
stockholders. 

Applicant calls attention to the necessity of 
refunding on July 1, 1921, $215,227,000 of its 
controlling road’s joint 4 per cent bonds given 
in payment for its stock, and points out that 
practically all of its proposed bond issue, if 
authorized, would be available to those roads 
for use in meeting that obligation, thus mate- 
rially reducing their fixed charges. It points out 
that as the controlling roads are its principal 
stockholders it is their foregoing of dividends 
which has produced its invested surplus. It 
contends that its own increase in fixed charges 
would be offset by the materiak advantage re- 
sulting to its established connections. It shows 
that the proposed financing would slightly re- 
duce its ratio of bonds to stock, placing it sub- 
stantially upon the basis of 1.5 to 1, and would 
not so increase fixed charges as to impair appli- 
cant’s ability to serve the public. 


Objectors contend that applicant should not 
be permitted to increase its fixed charges 
without a showing of resulting benefit to ap- 


plicant. The issuance of the proposed bonds 
at this time would materially increase applicant’s 
interest burden without apparent necessity. The 
interest rate at the time of the above-mentioned 
expenditures from surplus was not in excess of 
4 per cent. Authorization of bonds at that rate 
at the present time would seem inexpedient. Di- 
vision of that part of the surplus not needed for 
ordinary surplus purposes by means of stock 
appears more in accord with applicant’s and the 
public’s welfare. 

Both the wisdom and legality of the joint 
acquisition and ownership of the Burlington by 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
are questions foreign to this proceeding and 
therefore require no consideration on this oc- 
casion. 

While we do not minimize the advantages de 
rived by applicant from its connections with the 
northern lines we are not convinced that the 
continuance of those connections is dependent 
upon the issuance of the proposed bond divi- 
dend. The general advantages of minimizing 
fixed charges in refunding the joint fours are 
apparent, but we cannot share applicant’s appre- 
hensions relative thereto. The northern lines 
enjoy a position relatively favorable to financing 
such a refunding. The value back of applicant's 
stock renders it desirable collateral security. No 
evidence has been introduced which convinces us 
that the refunding could not be accomplished at 
a reasonable rate by the issuance of bonds of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific se- 
cured by mortgage and the pledge of applicant’s 
stock. 

Confusion has been injected into this case by 
the failure to distinguish between the issuance 
of bonds to reimburse the treasury from the 
proceeds thereof for expenditures for additions 


and betterments, and the issuance of bonds 
from invested surplus for dividend purposes. 
We cannot accept applicant’s argument which 


finds in the Illinois commission’s approval of the 
issuance of 4 per cent or 5 per cent bonds to 
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reimburse applicant’s treasury for expenditures 
for additions and betterments, a sanction of a 
dividend of 6 per cent bonds. It is true that 
body’s authorizations contained no express pro- 
hibitions against such a dividend, but each of 
its orders provided that the bonds should be sold 
and a majority of the orders specified sale for 
cash; all required that the proceeds be applied 
to specified purposes. One order made optional 


the pledge of the bonds. The Illinois statute 
enumerated the purposes for which a _ public 
service company might issue securities without 


including the issuance of dividends, and ex- 
pressly stated that securities might be issued for 
no other purposes. Nor is it certain that the 
question before the Illinois commission was 
wholly analogous to that here presented, for 
the approval of a bond issue during a normal 
period differs materially from approval of an 
issue at an abnormal rate at an abnormal time 
when the only material advantage anticipated 
inures to parties other than the applicant. 

Applicant seeks authority to issue $60,000,000 
additional capital stock as a necessary basis for 
the proposed mortgage, under which the aggre- 
gate amount of such bonds cannot exceed three 
times the outstanding capital stock. It is pro- 
posed to issue such stock as a dividend 

If applicant’s petition is granted in full it is 


urged that there will remain a corporate surplus 





of $101,781,197; that this amount would be ade- 
quate to meet applicant’s emergency needs, 
support its borrowing power, afford insurance 


against obsolescence, minimize short term 


financ- 
ing, and 


serve as a general financial balance 
wheel. Allowance should be made, however, 
pending the valuation of applicant’s syste: 


shrinkage of values, so that the adjusted 
capitalization will not leave 


inadequate actual surplus 


book 


applicant ith an 


Present Capitalization Below Actual Investment 





The evidence establishes (1) that the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad great un- 
capitalized surplus; (2) that the present capi- 
talization is far below the actual investment or 
any fair value for rate-making purposes which 
we may subsequently fix under the Valuation 
Act, section 19a of the Interstate Commerce 


Act; (3) that the increase in capitalization which 
would follow the grant of this authority would 
still leave the total capitalization of the Burling 
ton below the actual investment and the prob- 


able fair value of the property devoted to the 
public service; (4) that the remaining uncapi- 
talized surplus would be sufficient to serve the 





purposes for which a surplus should be accumu- 
lated, and (5) that the present, financial struc- 
ture of the Burlington is obsolete and inade- 
quate and that a new form of mortgage and 
larger stock base to meet the requirements of 
statutes governing investments by savings insti- 
tutions in various states are necessary} 

We find that the proposed issue of $60,000,000 
capital stock by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company as a dividend (a) is 
for a lawful object within its corporate purpose. 
and compatible with the public interest, which 
is necessary, appropriate for, and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service to the 
public as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purpose; but that applicant has not justified 
an authorization of the issuance as dividends of 
mortgage bonds against its 
authority therefor should be 
cant desires, we shall give consideration on 
present record to an application to issue bonds 
for appropriate purposes other than dividends 

The question of a proper 


surplus and that 
denied. If appli- 





return on the fair 








value of property devoted to the public use is 
not pertinent. It is not before us. No oné 
questions the right of owners to compensat 
for sacrifices made in foregoing divide 

denial in this case extends only to tl 

of a bond dividend by a railroad which has n 
need for the bonds, and which can advanta 
geously issue all the stock reasonably required 
for its needs. The more adaptabl form 
mortgage which the applicant desires can be pr 
vided without the issuance of a bond dividend 





An appropriate order will be 

Chairman Clark Would 
Approve Bond Issue Also 
CiarkK, Chairman, concurring: 

I concur fully in the approval of the issu 
of $60,000,000 of capital stock. I do not find 
myself in accord with the refusal to authorize 
$80.000.000 of bonds. I é ’ 
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unique, and, therefore, as one that should’ not 
be decided upon the idea that it establishes a 
general precedent or a general policy. The 
Burlington has an abnormally low capitalization 
and an abnormal surplus from income that has 
been spent upon the property. That surplus has 
been accumulated under rates fixed by state and 
federal regulating bodies. Competing carriers, 
under the same rates, have not accumulated 
similar surpluses. The Northern Facific and the 
Great Northern own 97 per cent of the stock 
of the Burlington, and have so owned it for 
some 20 years. They must refund their obli- 
gations, assumed in acquiring that stock. 
Looking at the situation in its general aspects, 
and from the standpoint fixed in the present 
law of considering and dealing with the rail- 
roads in a national sense or in large groups, it 
would seem that the main question is what will 
be the effect upon the public interest. The 
northern lines must pay these joint collateral 
bonds or make good any deficit from surrender 
of the collateral. Forfeit of that collateral 
would, as it seems to me, cause the placing upon 
these lines an additional burden as a net loss, 
to be borne by the public. Obviously these own- 
ing lines will not choose that course. The debt, 
which I regard as well secured, must be met. 
Is it more to the public interest that it shall be 
done by retaining this $80,000,000 in the Bur- 
lington’s surplus, which admittedly will be large 
enough for all reasonable purposes if the $80,- 
000,000 is disbursed, and adding a like sum to 
the capitalization of the owning lines, with sub- 
stantially larger fixed charges, than to consider 
the three systems as a family and permit the 
owning lines to have the benefit of that much 
of the surplus of the Burlington which is not 
needed by it? The total bonded indebtedness 
of the three systems would not be substantially 
different in either event. It seems certain that 
under any plan that is left open for refunding 
this debt the fixed charges will be much greater 
for a long term of years than they would be if 
the $80,000,000 of bonds were made available 
for the sole purpose of reducing the principal 
amount of the debt about to become due. 


McChord Agrees With Majority Report 


McCuorp, Commissioner, concurring: 

Agreeing fully with the majority report, I 
wish to state briefly certain other considerations 
which lend support to my concurrence in the 
conclusions reached. When all is said and done, 
the submitted justification for the course pro- 
posed is that, as against an available interest 
rate of 6 per cent for Burlington bonds, funds 
obtained by the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific upon their own securities probably would 
cost them 8 per cent. This purely speculative 
apprehension does not justify itself to my mind. 
The now outstanding bonds of those lines are 
in a large measure collaterally secured by capi- 
tal stock of the Burlington, and the credit of 
that company would equally become the founda- 
tion of an issue of its own bonds or of refund- 
ing issues of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific collaterally secured by an equivalent divi- 
dend issue of Burlington capital stock. Indeed, 
the total pledged security would be ampler, in 
the ratio of the accumulated surplus, than that 
by which the now maturing bonds were origi- 
nally supported. 

It does not appear that the two lines most 
concerned, as they might and should have done, 
have laid before the interests from whom the 
requisite financial assistance is to be obtained 
the merits of refunding issues of bonds of those 
lines and the enhanced value of the securities 
they would have to offer. If when this were 
done the financial interests were nevertheless 
to take advantage of the necessities of those car- 
riers and demand a prohibitive rate of interest, 
which is hard to believe, these interests must 
bear their share of the responsibility for the 
impairment of the carrier’s transportation func- 
tions. The present transportation and industrial 
situation calls for moderation and forbearance, 
and there can be no condoning an abuse of op- 
portunity which can only tend to block a down- 
ward trend of prices so essential to the mutual 
welfare of carriers and shippers. 

The assertion that if this application is denied 
the outstanding 4 per cent bonds cannot 
be refunded at less than 8 per cent, is startling. 
If the financial institutions of the country have 
determined to increase the interest rate on such 
bonds 100 per cent, and it is accomplished, our 
railroads cannot weather the storm. Good busi- 
ness judgment on the part of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific would dictate the sub- 
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mission to the present bondholders of an offer 
of 6 per cent refunding bonds, representing an 
increase of 50 per cent in earning power and 
resting upon a materially enlarged basis of se- 
curity. 

An approval of the proposed application and 
the devotion of approximately 98 per cent of the 
proposed bond issue to the retirement of the 
maturing Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
bonds would virtually weld into one inseparable 
system, for the life of the bonds, the three 
trunk lines, although it is by no means certain 
at this time that such a merger would suit the 
purposes of amended section 5 of the act. For 
other reasons, we should proceed with particu- 
lar care in these financial matters, especially in 
these critical times and until the trend of events 
is definitely determined. 


Potter Finds Bond Issue in Public Interest 
Potter, Commissioner, concurring: 

I concur in that part of the majority report 
which authorizes the issuance of $60,000,000 of 
stock, but do not concur in the view that per 
mission to issue $80,000,000 of bonds should be 
denied. The withholding of permission to issue 
the bonds under the circumstances as they are 
presented, is, to my mind, hostile to the public 
interest. 

The issuance of bonds to reimburse the treas 
ury of a carrier and replace income used for 
additions and betterments not only is lawful, but 
has the sanction of established practice and 
general public and official approval. When car 
riers have in their income-account surplus funds 
not needed, they have the right to distribute that 
surplus among their stockholders, and the con 
trol of such distribution is not within our juris 
diction. The question presented by the situa 
tion before us is whether the issuance of bonds 
to reimburse the treasury is proper, coupled as 
it is with the proposed distribution among the 
shareholders of the restored income. he im 
portance which existing conditions attach to this 
question is obvious. It is not a good time to 
issue securities carrying the present high inter- 
est rates. If, however, securities must be is 
sued, they should be issued so as to take ad 
vantage of the lowest available rate. <A _ basis 
that is high is preferable to another basis that 
is still higher. The real question which is in 
volved in the existing situation is whether per 
mission to put out securities on one basis should 
be denied when because of that denial we will 
have to authorize the issue of securities on 
another and higher interest basis. 

The investing public now holds the bonds of 
the Northern companies maturing July 1, 1921, 
in the aggregate amount of $215,000,000. The 
record made upon the public hearing before us 
when all interests were represented supports the 
conclusion that the plan proposed will accom- 
plish a reduction of the interest burden upon the 
three properties considered together, substantially 
below the best basis available under any other 
plan. The Northern companies as Burlington 
stockholders naturally consent to the proposed 
bond issue and distribution. It does not appeat 
that the minority of Burlington stockholders 
any way will be injured thereby. We are to con 
sider the question of public interest. Courts 
applying the law will attend to any question as 
to relative rights of shareholders. The com 


paratively favorable interest basis which the 


proposed plan affords serves the public interest 
in an important way. By reducing the aggré 
gate interest burden of the three companies, 
their net income will be increased, the drains 
upon their earnings will be reduced, their ag- 
gregate strength and credit will be improved, 
and they will be enabled better to serve the pub- 
lic. A plan which facilitates the lowering of 
the basis upon which a large financial undertak 
ing is handled should naturally have a tendency 
to improve the general credit situation in which 
carriers and shippers have a vital interest. This 
consideration will apply particularly to the car 
riers in the Northwestern group. 

We should deal with the substance of things 
The ownership of approximately 97 per cent of 
the Burlington stock by the Northern companies 
justifies treating the Burlington company as at 
instrumentality through which its properties are 
owned by the Northern companies—if this may 
be done in justice to the minority of Burlington 
stockholders, and it may for the purposes of 
this application be so treated in justice to them. 
The stockholders of the Northern companies are 
the persons vitally interested in the situation be- 
fore us. They own practically all of the assets 
of the Burlington company in the same way 
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they own the assets of the Northern companies. 
They must finance $215,000,000 on July 1. It 
is natural and right for them to feel that if they 
can make a saving by using their Burlington 
security in part instead of relying entirely upon 
the property of their Northern companies, they 
should be permitted to do so, when to do so is, 
as in this case, consistent with the public interest 
and the interest of the Burlington minority 
shareholders. 


Daniels Says Permission 
Granted Is Largely Ineffectual 
DanieEts, Commissioner, dissenting: 

The chief objection to the majority report 
goes not-to what the report grants, but to the 
far more vital permission which it withholds. It 
concedes. the propriety of capitalizing surplus to 
the amount of $60,000,000 in stock, the effect of 
which is remote, while it denies the propriety of 
capitalizing surplus to the amount of $80,000,000 
in bonds, the beneficial effect of which would be 
immediate. It allows a stock dividend which 
will be available as a stock base for bond issues 
in future, and denies a bond issue which will 
effect substantial economies in refunding at 


present. It provides for the future financing 

the Burlington, while it disallows the means 
proposed for financing the current and pressing 
exigencies of the Burlington's proprietors. The 
perm ssion granted therefore seems to me to be 


gely ineffectual. 

The majority report evidently attaches no con- 
clusive weight to the objection most seriously 
irged before us against the proposed capitaliza- 

n of the Burlington’s surplus—that a public 
service corporation has no right to declare divi- 
ends from invested surplus acquired from earn- 
ings during a period when the stockholders were 
receiving regularly a fair dividend upon the 
sutstanding capital stock. It properly points 
out that “‘the average of all dividends paid from 
1901 to 1920, was 8.5 per cent upon the ab- 
normally low capitalization, and 3.916 per cent 
ipon the average property investment in excess 
of bonds.” It declares correctly that “there 
is no proof,that this income is the result of 
excessive rates.” It calls attention to the fact 
that “fapplicant’s right to capitalize $129,000,000 
1f the surplus has in fact been recognized by 
the public utilities commission of Illinois, the 
state of its incorporation’”—all of which, it may 
be added, was in the form of bonds, not stock. 

The majority report therefore affirms the law- 
fulness of this stock dividend as against un- 
capitalized surplus derived from earnings under 
reasonable rates and reinvested in property per- 
manently devoted to the service of the public. 
The proposed dividend against the surplus, if 
the dividend took the form of bonds, is not 
denied by the majority report on the ground 
that such a dividend would not be for some 
lawful object within the applicant’s corporate 
purposes, or otherwise in conformity to the 
requirements of paragraph (2) of section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act. The denial . is 
mainly based on the finding that ‘the applicant 
should not be permitted to increase its fixed 
charges without a showing of resulting benefit 
to applicant.” 

Why should applicant be permitted to in- 
crease the stock base on which additional divi- 
dends may be anticipated, without a showing 
of resulting benefit to applicant? And why 
should the denial not extend to the issuance of 
a stock dividend to a railroad which has no 
need for more stock? 

The answer suggested by the majority report 
s that the applicant has a need for more stock 

order that it may have a larger stock base, 
ind in order that it may execute a new mort- 
gage under which the permissible bond issues 
may be greater than those expedient under its 
present general mortgage. That this is tech- 
nically true may be at once conceded. But the 
differentiation made between the additional 
tock which the applicant is found to need 
and the additional bonds for which the rail- 
road is found to have no need, rests on the 
rather tenuous ground that future financing will 
be promoted by an increase in stock. The total 
stock as increased, it may be observed, will carry 
no greater equity than the existing stock, and 
will be worth intrinsically no more as collateral. 
If this distinction is the only valid distinction 
between the two parts of the application, what 
justification can be found for a proposal to capi- 
talize surplus derived from earnings and _ in- 
vested in the property when there is no inten- 
tion of executing a new mortgage requiring an 
enlarged stock base, or of executing any mort- 
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gage at al No or iy question the right of titled in dividends, the plan would merit in- 
owne to compe n fo ( es made in stant disapproval. 3ut in thus proposing to 
fore lividend s t jorit eport af mortgage the Burlington, they are mortgaging 
f ut it would appe that the finding of the property built up out of earnings to which as 
ed of tl tilroad fe nore stock which will proprietors they might during the past 20 years 
t eased dividend charge on the cat have asserted and enforced their claim. In 
1 tl It ) findir reality, therefore, the proposal is akin to one 
f I Is « ; lditional f which proposes in discharge of indebtedness, to 
ested on an essentially technical pledge as part security that which, by reason 
basi of their equity therein, is their most available 
The ential « it appears to me, in asset. It is testified that this plan of refund- 
the soning of the majority report is cen- ing will save annually in fixed charges an 
tered in its too exclusive consideration of the amount computed to be not less than $688,000, 
Burlineton as a separate and distinct legal en- and which may be as great as $3,529,900. The 
tits nd ir disregard of the essential factors exact annual saving depends on the _ interest 
in the case Railroad corporations, after all, rate necessary if the two northern carriers 
are but legal instrumentalities by which indi- alone issue bonds for refunding. This annual 
viduals effect their ends. To disregard the in- saving in fixed charges is the essence of the 
dividual shippers served and the individual in- matter. In the aggregate, the saving spread 
vestors involved. to sav nothing of the general over the life of the bonds proposed to be is- 
status of railroad credit, by confining attention sued, will be of the greatest magnitude. 
to the legal entity known as the Burlington, is To deny the proposed issue of Burlington 
to miss the significance of the whole situation. bonds in the belief that the refunding can be 
The two northern carriers, the Northern Pacific accomplished at an undefined but reasonable rate 


and the Great Northern, own substantially 98 per of interest by the 


cent of the stock of the Burlington “Both the two northern companies alone, secured by the 
the wisdom and legality of the joint acquisi- pledge of the Burlington’s stock, appears to me 
tion * are questions foreign to this to be a radically unwise step. When the trans- 
proceeding.” Since they acquired their owner- portation act, 1920, prescribed a return to car- 
ship they have permitted a large part of the riers uniform for all rate groups, and expressly 
Burlington’s earnings to be reinvested in ex- emphasized “honest, efficient and economical 
tensions, additions and betterments. In _ con- management,” the rejection of a project which 
sideration thereof they are to obtain a stock divi- would permit savings in fixed charges running 
dend of approximately $60,000,000. 3ut these into the millions, is directly at variance with 
northern carriers in their acquisition of the the expressed object of the statute. 

Burlington stock executed joint obligations of It is, of course, conceded that the application 
approximately $215,000,000 which fall due on to capitalize surplus for a bond dividend ought 
July 1, 1921. The refinancing of an amount not to be granted, unless it clearly appears that 
as great as this is unparalleled in the history such a dividend, which might properly be re- 
of railroads, and is to be undertaken at a time stricted to the $80,000,000 requested for refund- 
when the ordinary run of investments is carry- ing purposes, would leave a substantial surplus . 
ing unusually high rates of interest. The plan uncapitalized, and would involve no reasonable 
which these northern companies propose is to doubt of the Burlington’s ability to meet the ad- 
discharge a part of this huge obligation by ob- ditional fixed charges. These matters are not 
taining $80,000,000 in bonds of the Burlington, discussed in detail in the majority report, and 
of which they are the proprietors, and by ap- are therefore analyzed in the margin.* The 
plying the proceeds thereof to that end The separate question of the specific benefit to the 
residue of the indebtedness they propose to Surlington of its co-operative operation with the 
finance jointly or severally by the issuance of two northern lines is recited in the dissenting 
their own obligations. In essence, their plan, memorandum of Commissioner Ford, 

matured after months of study, is to redis- There are two further observations which 
tribute the $215,000,000 of indebtedness, so that seem pertinent. The first is that the approval 
a part thereof will be secured by the bonds of sought of the pending application is based on 
the strongest member of the trio. If the pro the situation disclosed in this particular case, 
posal were to saddle a part of the debt upon a and would affect not at all the indefinite con- 
carrier only distantly related to the two north- tinuance of the joint ownership of the Bur- 
ern companies, and in which they had not for lington by the two northern lines, or the ques- 
1) years past reinvested the greater part of tion of future consolidations that may arise 
its earnings to which they were currently en- under section 5 of the interstate commerce act. 











*Making 


asserted investment 


reasonable allowance by way of offset against the applicant’s 
out of earnings since June 30, 1901, and down to 
August 31, 1920, it may be reasonably assumed that a surplus in excess 
of $140,000,000 has since that period been accumulated by the applicant 
out of earnings invested in and now existing in railway property per- 
manently and necessarily devoted to serving the interests of the public 
and no part of which is now represented by issued capital obligations 
outstanding. It should be added that if applicant’s contention is substan- 
tiated with reference to amounts legally due it by reason of the guaranty 
for the six months following federal control and for compensation during 
federal control, the corporate surplus which it now claims will be mate- 
rially augmented. As of August 31, 1920, applicant’s comptroller esti- 
mz ated as due under the guaranty alone $21,668,851.15. 

It is generally conceded that where a carrier has accumulated a surplus 
a certain part thereof should remain uncapitalized. This part should 
cover non-revenue producing property, and also serve as a fortification of 
credit. If such a minimum surplus remains uncapitalized, but invested in 
revenue-earning property, there is an assurance that even in times when 
the ordinary level of returns is somewhat depressed, the carrier’s earnings 
from a property base in excess of its issued capital will afford the oppor- 
tunity to pay returns upon the capital outstanding. It is therefore proper 
to inquire what residual surplus would remain uncapitalized should a 
total issue of $60,000,000 in stock and $80,000,000 in bonds be approved 
in this case. Applicant’s balance sheet for August 31, 1920, shows as 
before indicated, and exclusive of $21,668,851.15 estimated to be due under 
the guaranty, a surplus of $233,239,309.28. If the corporate surplus last 


indicated be reduced by $10,767,815.75 for estimated additional depre- 
ciation in equipment not then carried in the carrier’s accounts, said cor- 
porate surplus would be reduced by the issuance of $140,000,000 in addi- 
tional securities t 2,471,493.53. This, however, represents the total 
corporate surplus as "against wh'ch there stand assets of the applicant 
outside of those in its own road and equipment. However, the remain- 
ing uncapitalized surplus may be gauged from another standpoint. The 


balance sheet aforesaid gives as investment in road and equipment $503,- 
745,837.57. If we deduct therefrom not only the accrued depreciation on 
equipment of $40.647,507.63 now carried among the corporate liabilities, 
but also the additional estimated extra depreciation of $10,767,815.75, the 
investment in road and equipment would be reduced to $452,330,514.19. 
This last named amount would exceed by $27,450,614.19 the total outstanding 
capitalization that would exist if the 7 litional $140,000,000 in securities 
should be now authorized. When in addition to this $27 450, 614.19 excess, 
allowance is made for the estimated amount of $21,668,851.15 due under 
the guaranty, there would be in excess of the outstanding capitalization 
over to which, 


$49,000,000, 





issuance of mortgage bonds by 


surplus, 
on hand amounting, 
materials and supplies, 
affiliated properties, 


a large and substantial addition would have 
as 
in 
especially 
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The second elates to the responsibility of 
certain financial interests 1 t for 
the rate of interest on w sec y 
issue to effect the refunding f the B 
Joint 4’s. The rates of i es 
alent, are fundamentally t1 ble ) d 
causes which can be affected only in a minor 
and largely inappreciable d é stru 
mentalities through which s tie cur 
rently marketed. Just as t S , rices 
was a universal outcome of tl ircity 
of commodities, so the rates of 
interest are a result of the ur irth of 
capital seeking investment as I vith the 
current demand therefor The nterest 
rates, as has so often been pointe , are 
rather the symptoms of the evil the industrial 
world confronts in the relative dearth of capital, 
rather than the essential evil itself. lolders 
of maturing obligations are offered a _ wide 
range of choice in investments carrying attrac- 
tive rates of return. The instrumentalities 
which effect the marketing of securities have 


therefore to reckon with a situation not of their 
creation and which they can not materially 
affect. 


Eastman Objects to Capitalization of Surplus 


EastMANn, Commissioner, dissenting in part: 

I concur in the result reached by the ma- 
jority, except that I believe the stock dividend 
should also be denied. 

The chief purpose of the stock and bond 
dividends sought is to meet the needs, not of 


applicant, but of its stockholders, the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern. The most per- 
suasive argument in favor is the saving in in- 














terest charges which might result. The joint 
4’s, which now total about $215,000,000, fall 
due on July 1, 1921. It is testified that if the 
attempt is made to refund them by the issue of 
bonds of the same kind, it may not be possible to 
do so on better than an 8 per cent basis. On 
the other hand, applicant can issue $80,000,000 
of bonds on a 6 per cent basis, and if it is per- 
mitted to do this and turn over the proceeds, 
or the bonds themselves, as dividends to the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern, the 
amount so realized can be used to retire some 
of the maturing bonds and the remainder can 
be refunded by the issue of mortgage bonds of 
the northern lines, with the net result that 
something like $3,500,000 in interest cl 
may be saved. This saving is apparently figured 
by comparison with the issue at 8 pe ent « 
collateral trust bonds like those matur 
not by comparison with the issue of t 
bonds of the northern lines for the total 

Sut is the reasoning sound? In 1901 











to be made for cash 

of August 31, 1920, to over $13,750,000 for 
excess of $17,500,000, and for investments in 
the Colorado & Southern, all of which, 


even when allowance is made for offsetting items would indicate a residual 





uncapitalized surplus of such substantial magnitude that it is clear that 
the issuance of $140,000,000 additional securities would not fail to leave 
an ample margin of uncapitalized surplus. 
The net income and income applicable to dividends since July 1, 1901 
stated in tabular form, are as follows: 
Income 
Term Netincome applicable to 
dividends 
Since 
July 1, 1901 Total ......... i shia alae $351,818,777 $335,511,060 
Annual AVETAgE 2.2. 0cccccee 18,355,759 17,504,925 
Since 
July 1, 1909 WOE Sc cWeet ec dianuds neaes 245,198,601 234,463,076 
Annual average .......e00. 21,958,077 20,996,693 
Since 
July 1, 1914 Total ba aaa K.o mee. Ma wees 161,091,710 153,658,66 
Annual average ciate é 26,122,966 24,917,621 
If we assume that future income would approximately equal that since 
July 1, 1914, it is apparent that, after making the requisite deductions there- 
from, including the additional interest charges, there 


average annual net income of $21,322,966 and an annual income ap] 
of $20,117,621. 
dividned of about 1134 per cent on $170,839,100, 


to dividends 


would remain an 
plicable 
This latter amount 


t 


would suffice to 
the amount to whic! h the 





capital stock would have been increased, or to pay a dividend of 6 per cent 


thereon, 
betterments. 


leaving annually $9,867, 
It should be stated that in the figures just cited the 


275 available for extensions, additions an 


amount 


for 1918 and 1919 are based on applicant’s just compensation under feder 


control and the amount for the 8 months ended August 31, 
under section 
months of 1920 the railway operating income of the coilicaan 
equipment rents and joint facility rents, 
covered by 
part of the estimated amount of $21,668,851.15 due 
Applicant’s lessened earnings in 1920 appear to be 
to causes which have affected all carriers. 
causes are but temporary and have been in a measure 


guaranty 


These figures, 
include any 
guaranty. 


however, 


1920, on the 
209 of the transportation act, 1920. For the 12 
deducting for 

appears to be only $8,012,045. 


iber returns, do ! 
under tl 
attributal 
as we may, that tl 
counteracted by 


applicant’s Dece 





Assuming, 


creased rates accorded, it can not be said that the public interest is adverse!) 
affected by the proposed security issues impairing the substantial soundness 


if we were to estimate the total corporateof applicant’s financial structure. 
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iders of Burlington stock sold it at the ex- 
lent price of $200 per share, and 4 per cent 
erest has since been paid upon that amount, 
tivalent to $8 per share on the stock. If, 
non maturity, they should be offered, in place 
the collateral trust bonds, an equal amount 

6 per cent mortgage bonds (or bonds se- 

ed in part by the stock and in part by the 
mortgage) of the Northern Pacific and the Great 

irthern, this would be equivalent to $12 per 
e on the stock originally sold, or a return 
per cent greater than has been paid for the 
past 20 years, combined with greater security. 
Would they reject such an offer and insist upon 
§ per cent bonds, doubling the return, at a time 
when the railroads of the country are struggling 
desperately against a temporary tide of depres- 
sion? 

I have enough confidence in the investors of 
the country so that I do not believe that they 
would, if the situation were frankly explained 
and its bearing upon the general welfare of the 
country made clear. I realize the difficulty in at- 
tempting to control what appear to be current 
rates of interest. But this is a unique situa- 
tion, and I am confident that investors will 
readily appreciate that under its special circum- 
stances, and looking beyond the immediate pres- 
ent, they have more to gain than to lose from 
forbearance and moderation. 

There is, moreover, a further alternative. Un- 
der the indenture securing the joint 4’s, the 
holders of three-fourths in interest may agree, 
upon default, to accept applicant’s stock in full 
satisfaction of their claims, and by such agree- 
ment they may bind the remaining one-fourth 
in interest. If this method of meeting the situa- 
tion could be adopted, it would, it seems to me, 
be to the advantage of all concerned. For 20 
years the northern lines have held control of 
the Burlington system, and the benefits have 
been admittedly large. But the advantages of 
such control are no longer so important as they 
once were, in view of the wide powers over 
divisions, the routing of freight, and the use 
of terminal facilities conferred upon us by the 
transportation act, 1920. The return of appli- 
cant’s stock to the holders of the joint 4’s would 
place them in immediate possession of these 
very valuable shares; the chief argument for 
imposing upon applicant a new load of fixed 
charges would be gone; the credit of both the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern would 
be improved by the reduction in their own 
fixed charges; and the way would be left open 
for the consideration, without embarrassment, 
of the possible future union of the Burlington 
system with other railroad properties. 

But the question before us is larger than one 
of mere interest rate. Applicant asks authority 
to issue $80,000,000 of mortgage bonds and 
$60,000,000 of stock, both issues to be used for 
dividend purposes. The bond dividend will be 
one of 72 per cent, and the stock one of 54 
per cent. The total would fall short but 
$35,000,000, in par value, of the aggregate paid 
in dividends since 1901. The dividends prior to 
that year are not stated of record, but no claim 
is made that the return was inadequate. Since 
1901 the dividend rate has averaged 8.5 per 
cent. The $140,000,000 of bonds and _ stock 
now sought for dividend purposes represent ad- 
ditional earnings which were turned back into 
the property. In other words, it is proposed 
to capitalize $140,000,000 of invested surplus. 
If all the excess earnings had been paid out in 
dividends from year to year, however, the aggre- 
gate of such dividends would not have equaled 
the present surplus, for it has grown in part 
from its own earnings. 

Authority to issue these securities can not 

» claimed as of right. It is subject to our de- 

rmination, and we may grant authority only if 

are able to make the statutory finding that 
issue is “compatible with the public interest” 

d for an object “‘which is necessary or appro- 
priate for or consistent with the proper perform- 

ce by the carrier of service to the public as a 

mmon carrier, and which will not impair its 
bility to perform that service.” 

Nor is it possible by denying the application 

deprive applicant of any right. On this point 

re has been much confusion of thought. If 
Burlington is lawfully entitled to 6 per 
or any other return upon the fair value 
all its property, including invested surplus, 
thing that we can do can take away this 
ht; and such return, if earned, can be paid 
ardless of the volume of securities outstand- 
The real question, therefore, is whether 

is “compatible with the public interest” to 
translate the invested surplus into shares of 


. 
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stock and mortgage bonds. I believe it is not, 
both because such translation may operate to en- 
large rights of applicant as against the public 
and prejudice the consideration of a question 
which has an importance spreading far beyond 
the limits of this case, and because it will 
weaken applicant’s splendid financial strength. 

The carriers have again and again told us 
that sound policy demands that rates be high 
enough to permit not only the payment of rea- 
sonable dividends, but the accumulation of large 
surplus reserves. Some have reduced this to the 
rule that for every dollar paid in dividends, a 
dollar from earnings should be invested in the 
property. Financiers have been equally emphatic 
in favoring such a policy. Summarizing the 
arguments, we have been told that stockholders 
are interested quite as much in regularity and 
dependability of dividends as in their amount; 
that surplus reserves are necessary to maintain 
such regularity, and to protect against inevita- 
ble and wide fluctuations of earnings and finan- 
cial disturbances; that they are needed for im- 
provements which will not immediately yield 
revenue, or which will never do so, but are re- 
quired to enable a company to keep abreast of 
the times and furnish the best of service; and 
that they are equally necessary to enhance credit 
and enable financing upon favorable terms with- 
out disproportionate increases in funded debt. 

With the representations of the carriers in 
favor of surplus earnings, have gone equally em- 
phatic representations by shippers. They claim 
that when such. earnings, over and above rea- 
sonable dividends, are invested in carrier prop- 
erty, the public, having provided the funds, has 
an interest in that property and can not fairly 
be asked to pay the same return upon it as upon 
property representing actual sacrifice by invest- 
ors. They deem it unjust to ask the public to 
provide both capital and return. While such a 
surplus may be the property of the carrier, the 
claim is that the circumstances attending its 
accumulation impose a duty upon the carrier at 
least to share its advantages with the public, 
and that this duty may be considered in valua- 
tion for rate making purposes. 

It is not a sufficient answer to this doctrine 
to say that the property acquired from surplus 
earnings is owned by the carrier, for the rights 
of ownership are not absolute, but limited by the 
dedication of the property to the public use and 
the circumstances of such dedication. Nor is it 
enough to say that the surplus might have been 
distributed to the stockholders at the time it was 
earned, for the public might well have declined 
to acquiesce in rates producing excess income 
if that income had not been used for the im- 
provement of the property. The question has 
many aspects. It would be a curious anomaly 
to accept the theory that rates should be high 
enough to permit the investment of income in 
non-revenue-producing improvements, and then 
hold that a company may exact a return upon 
such property. It would be just as anomalous to 
approve the building up of sinking funds for 
the retirement of debt, and then permit the 
exaction of a return upon the property for 
which the debt so retired was incurred, or per- 
mit its recapitalization. Over $31,000,000 of 
applicant’s surplus was derived from the retire- 
ment of debt in this manner, and more than 
$10,000,000 is represented by sinking funds in 
process of accumulation. 

The courts have said that a carrier is entitled 
to a reasonable return upon the fair value of 
its property, but the full meaning of the words 
“fair value” still remains to be determined. 
Without undertaking to argue the point now, I 
think it is clear that the word “value,” as it 
has thus been used by the courts, has a meaning 
quite different from that .which it carries in 
ordinary usage. It has been said that the de- 
termination of such value is ‘“‘the determination 
of what, under all the facts and circumstances 
of the case, is the just and equitable amount 
upon which the return allowed to the corpora- 
tion is to be computed.” 

I make no claim that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has yet conclusively deter- 
mined that property acquired from excess earn- 
ings is to be treated differently from other 
property in valuation for rate-making purposes. 
I do believe that this is still an open question. 

The carriers are inclined to ridicule the sug- 
gestion that these surplus accumulations are 
held in any way as a trust fund in behalf of the 
public. From one standpoint this ridicule may 
be justified; but nevertheless there is, I believe, 
a trust in connection with these accumulations. 
The trust is upon us. Whatever may be our 
views as to the merits, we ought to take no 
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action which will foreclose or impair the oppor- 
tunity to bring this issue fairly before the 
Supreme Court. To permit the capitalization of 
surplus will, I fear, do this very thing. 

The danger involved is the more important be- 
question at .issue is closely allied to 





) 


cause the 


the question involved in the recapture of excess 
earnings under section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act. Indeed, in argument before us 
upon the application of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western for authority to capitalize 


counsel for the Association of Railway 
urged the right of stockholders to 

earnings of the property in substantially 
me terms that have been employed in ques- 
tioning the validity of the recapture provisions 
of the present act. 

Summing up this phase of the matter, appli- 
cant may have a right to a return upon its sur- 
plus, but whether or not the surplus shall be 
translated into stocks and bonds is subject to 
our determination under the law, and _ what- 
ever right to a return it has, can not be lest 
by the denial of the authority desired. On the 
other hand to grant the desired authority may 
prejudice and embarrass the decision of a ques- 
ion which has far-reaching importance. 

But there is a turther ground for denial, en- 
tirely separate and distinct. Assume all the 
carriers claim with respect to the first ground, 
does it then follow that the stock and bond divi- 
dends proposed are “compatible with the public 
interest’’? 

At this point we hark back to the reasons 
for surplus accumulations which have been urged 
upon us over and over again. No better proof 
that such accumulations do improve credit could 
be offered than the testimony that applicant is. 
now able to issue $80,000,000 of bonds for cash 
on a 6 per cent basis. How many carriers 
can do this under present conditions? If its 
credit has thus been enhanced, will it not be 
impaired by the addition of $4,800,000 per year 
to its fixed charges and by the capitalization 
of all but a comparatively small portion of its 
surplus? And has the public no interest in such 
impairment? 

Consider the matter from another angle. Our 
attention has repeatedly been called to the dan- 
disproportionate increase in funded 
debt and we have been told that it is vital that 
the carriers should be able to finance their 
needs in part by the issue of stock. With its 
present capitalization, applicant is one of the 
very few railroads in the country which could 
probably market stock—if not common, at least 
preferred—even under present conditions. Will 
ot the distribution of $60,000,000 of stock 
gratis impair this ability to some extent at least? 

\nd if stock dividends are not open to ques- 
tion, what shall be said of bond dividends? 
\fter its stockholders have foregone extra divi- 
dends for years and approved the use of sur- 
plus earnings for improvements in times when 
money could have been borrowed at 4 per cent 
or better, can it be argued that it is sound 
financial policy to permit applicant to reverse 
this procedure and borrow money on the worst 
market in its history for the purpose of reim- 
bursing stockholders for their previous modera- 
tion? To ask this question is to answer it. 
The surplus has been invested in property. 
Even if the stockholders have a right to de- 
mand a return upon that property, they are 
certainly not entitled to ask that applicant now 
issue mortgage bonds for the sake of replacing 
in the treasury, for distribution in dividends, the 
cash which was so invested. 

The truth is that applicant, as it is now capi- 
talized, is one of the fortunate carriers of the 
country. If all other carriers had been financed 
with equal conservatism and sound financial 
judgment, our railroad problem would be far 
less serious. Its credit is unsurpassed, its 
stockholders seem assured of regular and de- 
pendable returns, for 20 years they have had 
dividends averaging more than 8 per cent, and 
if they should now wish to reap the reward of 
good management by increasing the regular 
dividend rate somewhat or by occasional ex- 
tra dividends, there are few who would ques- 
tion the appropriateness of such action. Appli- 
cant ought not, I think, in the public interest 
or in its own interest, to be permitted to aban- 
don this position of vantage in the absence of 
compelling need by greatly increasing the vol- 
ume of its outstanding securities and the meas- 
ure of its fixed charges. Rather, it ought to 
avoid unnecessary increase in capitalization and 
finance its own actual needs by the issue of 
stock, or if this is for the time being impracti- 
cable, by the issue of bonds and stock in equal: 
proportions, 
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time when the Bur- would amount to $47,47 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


Orders Increase in Texas Rates 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION has rendered 
its decision in the Texas intrastate rate case in which, 
following similar decisions in other states, it orders an 

increase in the intrastate rates and fares corresponding to the 

increases allowed on interstate traffic in its decision in Ex 


The Texas commission had limited the increases 


ice of the 35 


majority of rates on 


in intrastate rates and charges for freight service to 3313 per 


per cent which was allowed for inter- 


in that territory, and it denied any advance in 
passenger fares on the ground that it was without jurisdic- 
tion to authorize increases above the rates fixed by the state 
statute, which provided for a fare of 3 cents per mile. 


The commission in its decision refers to its previous de- 
cisions and orders in 


various cases affecting Texas rates, 


particularly the Shreveport case, in which maximum class 
rates and many commodity rates were prescribed and says 
that under the requirements of the Shreveport case and other 
cases in which the Shreveport scale has been prescribed the 
rates on interstate commerce to and from Texas and the great 
intrastate traffic in Texas have been 
placed upon a fixed and non- prejudiced relationship which 
was not destroyed by the decision in Ex Parte 74. 

It is estimated that less than 30 per cent of the traffic mov- 


ing intrastate over the 26 principal carriers in Texas was 
affected by the order of the Texas commission. 


The rates on 


$80,000,000 additional bonds, 
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After efforts made 


capitalization 


8. I 


whatever for thinking that the 


over 70 per cent were increased 35 per cent to accord with 
the increases in interstate rates. The commission in its di 
cision says in part: 


Based on the 
during the yeé 


volume 


mate 


see no 


$265,000. 


greater. 


volume 
on interstate 


$7 ,00C 
will 


),000. 


passengers 


record 


interstate 


$10,000,000. 


lor many 


Since 


a higher fare. A passenger from Shreveport destined to Houst 
for example, will pay a fare of $8.38, exclusive of war tax, f 
the distance of 233 miles, while an intrastate passenger fro 
Longview, going to the same point, will be required to 


but $6.98 for the same distance, a difference in favor of the latte 
of $1.40. For most of the distance they may travel on the san 
A passenger traveling from Kansas City to Housto1 
occupying a lower berth will be charged a total fare of $38.82, i1 
while an intrastate passenger travel fr 


train. 


cluding 


of 
that their 


of 


per 


applicant’s 


which it was planning to obtain by extension of 
issue $80,000,000 of bonds. The its lines, and when the Northern 
$60,000,000 stock dividend which the majority the Great Northern were 
have approved is a far less important part of facilities at Chicago and other 


Pacific and 
in need of terminal 
western cities 


the plan and, without the bonds, will be of which they were planning to obtain, it was de- 
relatively little consequence to applicant or its cided that combination of interests would supply 
stockholders. From the public standpoint the these needs more economically and efficiently 
objections differ only in degree. The applica- than would be possible by independent action, 


in 
various directions, the northern carriers in 1901 
obtained control of the Burlington. 
the mileage owned and operated by the Burling- 


Since then 


or a total of $140,- 


mile 


grounds 


abil- 


traffic 


traffic 


travel 
It is estimated that an additional loss of over $1,500.00! 
result from their failure to receive the surcharge up 
occupying space in sleeping and parlor cars. Tl 
shows that for the seven months ended July 31, 1920 
the operations of 
traffic, 


war tax, 


intrastate revenue of the principal Texas line 
ar 1919, derived from freight traffic not subject t 
the orders in the Shreveport Cases, and assuming that the sam 
will continue in the future, the carriers est! 
annual loss in revenue, due to the restrictior 
placed upon them by the Texas commission, will approximat 
The anticipated loss in passenger revenue is muc 
During 1919 the Texas lines earned from their intrastat 
passenger traffic slightly less than $35,000,000. With the san 
the fares approved by us and — effecti 
would yield an annual return greater b 


the 


were 


years the 
per mile as those assessed for the interstate carriage of passenger 
August 26, 1920, the intrastate passenger has been accord 
a material advantage, although he may travel in the same 
and even in the same seat with an interstate passenge1 
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ity to serve the public would be at all impaired. 

The immediate need for a bond issue is to 
provide for the maturing obligations of the 
northern carriers, contracted in acquiring their 
holdings of Burlington stock. If they can get 
the use of $80,000,000 of Burlington bonds they 
say they can by that much reduce the amount 
of their maturities and can then refund the re- 
mainder at about 6 per cent. If denied that r« 
source, they say they will not be able to effect 
refunding for less than about 8 per cent. The 
majority report does not share applicant’s ap- 





dissent from the finding that applicant has not ton has been increased over 1,334 miles and prehensions relative to the difficulties of refund 
justified the issuance of bonds against its sur- the freight tons handled have increased from ing operations at a reasonable rate of interest 
plus. I allow that the formal terms in which about seventeen millions in 1901 to over forty- without this Burlington bond issue, but it will 
the application was made did not warrant our nine millions in 1919. The financial results of scarcely be disputed that it will cost more with 
approval the bond issue as proposed. I al- this increase are set forth in the following table, out that issue than with the use of it by th 
low that on the face of it any proposal to issue in which the Burlington is contrasted with sys- controlling roads. 
bonds as a dividend to stockholders is not only tems of similar character, one of which, the The evidence presented to us has been such 
vicious in character, but is also reminiscent of Chicago & Northwestern, had been sought in as to convince me that the practical results 
practices that have in the past brought shame the way of similar alliance before the northern the relationships between the Northern Pacific, 
and disgrace upon American railroad manage- carriers turned to the Burlington: the Great Northern and the Burlington have 
Net income Net income 
— $$$ — - - —— - 
Cc hicago Chicago, Chicago, Cc hic: ago Chicago, Chicago, 
& North- Milwaukee & St. Burlington & & North- Milwaukee & St. Burlington & 
western Ry. Co. Paul Ry. Co. Quincy Ry. Co western Ry. Co. Paul Ry. Co. Quincy Ry. Ce 
Year ended June 30, 1901.. $10,146,563 $8,183,157 $8,159,520 Year ended June 30. 1911.. 12,828,100 16,358,314 17,506,073 
Ye ended Ju 30, 1902.. 10,810,328 9,640,458 10,060,064 Year ended June 30, 1912.. 11,505,331 9,913,838 14,764,732 
Year ended tone 30, 1903.. 10,751,849 10,473,259 13,395,047 Year ended June 30, 1913.. 14,875,013 17,643,038 20,086,196 
Year ended June 30, 1904 9,625,241 10,718,401 12,943,111 Year ended June 30, 1914.. 12,306,142 15,457,233 
Year ended June 30, 1905.. 10,642,822 11,858,826 13,829,905 Year ended June 30, 1915.. 11,914,04¢ 12,108,175 
Year ended June 30, 1906.. 15,026,053 10,782,764 12,852,919 Year ended June 30, 1916.. 17,282,510 16,860,684 
Year ended Tune 30, 1907.. 15,965,566 13,489,813 13,141,931 Year ended Dec. 31, 1916.. 20,368,924 16,209,842 
Year ended Tune 30, 1908.. 13,864,191 12,555,450 12,684,089 Year ended Dec. 31, 1917.. 17,125,031 4,605,595 
Year ended June 30. 1909 14,159,794 13,112,200 13,046,909 Year ended Dec. 31, 1918.. 9,810,822 6,457,361 
Year ended June 30, 1910.. 12,523,997 17,315,815 13,975,621 Year ended Dec. 31, 1919.. 13,453,186 7,785,453 
ment But tl ipplication was accompanied by It is admitted that although the fixed charges been signally to the advantage of ll these 
explanations of purpose, which purpose we had of the Burlington would be augmented by this riers, and particularly to that of the Burlingt 
power to secure by appropriate stipulations, that bond issue, its capitalization per mile would that it is to the public interest that this 
seemed to me to entitle it to our favorable con- still be low as compared with that of other ship shall be allowed to continue; that te 
sideration to the extent f granting authority large systems in the same general territory. the interest of the Burlington that the contr¢ 
to issue $80,000,000 in 6 per cent bonds as well Per mile of road owned it amounts for the ap- ling carriers shall not be subjected nteres 
as $60,000,000 in stocks eemed to me that plicant, to $31,836.45, as against $46,232 for charges that can be avoided if they are allowed 
when the circumstances of the case were duly the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; $47,919 for to avail themselves of their equities in the Bur 
considered, the essence of the proposition before the Chicago & Northwestern; $52,641 for the lington’s assets; and that it is to t vublic 
was whether we should facilitate arrangements Great Northern; $55,875 for the Atchison, To- terest that carriers shall not be necessa 
tending to conserve the present relations be peka & Santa Fe: $56,046 for the Missouri Pa- burdened with capital costs which must in 
tween this applicant and the controlling roads cific; $60,165 for the Chicago, Milwaukee & tably be reflected in their charges to the pub 
and to obtain for them needed financial accom St. Faul; $65,488 for the Northern Pacific, and for their service, and in the characte 
modations on favorable terms. $87,196 for the Union Pacific. In case there service. Therefore it appears to 
rhe record shows that nearly 98 per cent of were authorized $60,000,000 additional stock and in form this proposed bond issue 
the capital stock of the Burlington road is held 
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Sierra Blanco to Houston, substantially the same distance, will be 
charged $29.87, or $8.95 less. ; 

Business houses located in Shreveport, Kansas City, and 
cities in other states compete with local Texas concerns in the 
development of trade and commerce in Texas. One of the items of 
expense common to both is the railroad fare of salesmen. The 
higher basis of fares required is a burden on them. 

The lower fares in Texas tend to convert interstate revenue 
into intrastate revenue. This results from the common practice 
of rebuying tickets at border points, paying the intrastate fare 
in Texas and the interstate fare beyond the border. The record 
indicates that at three such points on the Texas & Pacific Railroad, 
120 passengers, on an average, are daily rebuying tickets to defeat 
the interstate fares. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
enters the state of Texas near Denison, and the number of 
passengers rebuying tickets at that point renders it necessary at 
times to hold the trains for their accommodation. Because of 
the large territory covered by the state of Texas the practice 
of rebuying tickets causes a substantial loss to the carriers. The 
distance from the eastern border of the state to the western border 
is over 900 miles and the earnings on interstate travel may be 
adversely affected to the extent of $5 per ticket on travel across 
the state, and, with Pullman surcharge added, over $8. 

The carriers introduced voluminous exhibits in which they have 
undertaken to apportion their revenues and expenses between state 
and interstate freight traffic and thus determine the rates of 
return on the values of their properties within the state devoted 
to the public use. The information was developed by the 
application of what is known as the Oklahoma formula—a 
formula devised to provide a means for segregating revenues and 
expenses as between freight and passenger traffic, line and 
terminal, and state and interstate. The general purport of these 
exhibits is to show that the carriers, as a rule, have received 
during recent years a lesser rate of return from their intrastate 
than from their interstate operations. 

Evidence relating to the earnings of the carriers on state 
trafic was received over objection of counsel for the state com- 
mission, and in order to afford that commission an opportunity 
to submit similar data in its possession, upon which it had pred- 
icated its findings, a further hearing was ordered. The record 
as supplemented, contains the calculations relied on by the Texas 
commission as establishing the fact that an increase of 33% per 
cent in intrastate freight rates, added to the amount derived 
from the increased interstate rates and fares, would yield the 
carriers fully 6 per cent net return on the property investment. 

We deem it unnecessary for the purposes of this report to enter 
upon a discussion of the testimony and exhibits dealing with the 
valuations of railroad properties in Texas and the earnings of the 
carriers on state traffic. In a proceeding similar to this, Increased 
Rates within Illinois, 59 I. C. C., 350, it was urged that in pre- 
scribing the measure of the increases to be applied to the rates 
and charges of the carriers throughout the country necessary to 
yield the return fixed by Congress for the two years beginning 

March 1, 1920, we had failed to determine the values of the rail- 
road property separately in that and-other states. We pointed 
out therein that Congress had laid upon us the duty of prescrib- 
ing rates so that in the aggregate they would yield a certain re- 
turn, as nearly as may be, “upon the aggregate value of the 
railroad property of such carriers held for and used in the serv- 
ice of transportation,’ and expressed the view that the interstate 
commerce act required us to determine upon a valuation for the 
total property of the carriers and not for the property that might 
be assigned to interstate traffic. We adhere to that view and 
repeat that, in our opinion, the manifest intent of Congress was 
to repose in us full and final authority to provide the revenues 
tound necessary to yield the specified return by considering the 
entire structure of rates, both state and interstate, and the 
aggregate value of the railroad property held for and used in 
the service of transportation without regard to state lines, and 
to protect interstate commerce against any rate, fare, charge, 
‘lassincation, regulation, or practice that causes discrimination. 


Acicdent Reports, Third Quarter, 1920 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoM™MISSION, Bureau of 
Safety, has issued its “Summary of Accident Investi- 
gation Reports No. 5,” which is for the quarter ending 

ith September, 1920. The pamphlet fills 56 pages and the 
ndex shows 25 accidents, as follows (the first two occurred 

n 1919, all of the others in 1920): 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION WITH REFERENCE NUMBERS 


650. Baltimore & Ohio, Glenwood, W. Va., December 11. 
653. St. Louis-San Francisco, Knobview, Mo., December 21. 
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703. Minneapolis & St. Louis, Livermore, Iowa, July 3. 

704. Pecria & Pekin Union, Acme, Ill., July 3. 

705. Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley, South Pittston, Pa., July 3, 1920. 
706. Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Atoka, Okla, July 4. 

707. Southern, Piedmont, Ga., July 8. 

708. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Kirkland, Ariz., July 9. 

709. Western Maryland, Conboy, Pa., July 23. 

710. Texas & Pacific, Orphans Home, Texas, July 23. 


711. Oregon Short Line, Zenda, Idaho, July 31. 

712. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, Nicholls, Texas, August 10. 
713. Chicago, St. P., M. & O., Hospers, Iowa, August 10. 
714. Union Pacific, Corlett Junction, Wyo., August 19. 

715. New York, N. H. & H., Yalesville, Conn., August 21. 
716. Kansas City, Mex. & O., Paret, Texas, August 24. 

717. Pennsvlvania. Alliance, Ohio, August 26. 

7*8. Louisville & Nashville, Mullins, Ky., August 27. 

719. Pere Marquette, New Boston, Mich., September 1. 

720. Denver & Interurban, Globeville,-Colo., September 6. 
721. Washington & Old Dominion, Clark, Va., September 11. 
722. New York Central, Canastota, N. Y., September 18. 
723. Texas & Pacific, High, Texas, September 20. 

724. Detroit United, Ortonville, Mich... September 24. 

725. Chicago, M. & St. P., Piedmont, Mont., September 30. 


Of the collisions here described, eight, not including those 
on interurban lines, occurred on lines which are reported as 
having no block system in force. These eight are the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient; the Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
the Peoria & Pekin Union; the Southern; the Texas & Pa- 
cific, and the Western Maryland. 

Trainmasters, despatchers and others will find many in- 
teresting facts in this pamphlet, none the less interesting be- 
cause several months old. Beginning on page 41 there is an 
instructive chapter on how not to manage things when run- 
ning passenger trains on a double-track line against the cur- 
rent of traffic. The despatcher and the superintendent come 
in for censure as well as men of lower degree. 

The time-honored custom of running circus trains with 
cars in poor condition and without suitable brakes appears — 
not yet to have been abandoned, as will be seen readily from 
the report of a collision at High, Texas, on September 
20, 1920. 

One report which the busy reader may perhaps think him- 
self too busy to read is that of a rear collision at Canastota, 
N. Y., on September 18, in which two employees were killed 
and which report, after giving interesting details for more 
than a page, gives the true explanation in a single line, at 
the end; it appears that the engineman was at the time sound 
asleep. 

For a case in which the conditions were 100 per cent bad 
the reader will perhaps turn to the report of a butting col- 
lision, page 20, near Piedmont, Ga., on July 8, resulting in 
the deaths of three employees, where the engineman over- 
looked an opposing train, and where the conductor and all 
the rest of the crew were unfamiliar with the road. And the 
engineman had only recently been promoted from fireman. 
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A German Locomotive Plant Where Engines Are Being 
Built to Deliver to France Under Terms of the Treaty 
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THE CENTRAL ARGENTINE’S GORTON WORKS, PEREZ, ROSARIO 


1.—Erecting Shop; 2.—A Corner in a Store Room; 3.—An Exterior View of the Locomotive Shops; 4.—Wheel Depart 
ment; 5.—Blacksmith Shop; 6.—An Exterior View of the Power House; 7.—Inside the Power House 






































Multiple Unit Equipment on the Central Argentine’s Suburban 





Line at Buenos Ayres 


British Railways Predominate in Argentina 


The Central Argentine’s Modern Equipment and Efficient Methods 
Exemplify the Country’s Progress 


By John P. Risque 
Part III 


ECAUSE OF THE OBVIOUS impossibility of describing in 
any detail the equipment and operations of all the rail- 
ways of Argentina, it was decided to select one of the 

roads which because of its modern equipment and efficient 
operation could be said to exemplify the extent of railway 
progress in the country. The Central Argentine, as was 








A Carload of Quebracho the Principal Fuel of Argentina 


noted in a previous installment of this article, was chosen as 
meeting these requirements. 

In the matter of freight equipment this road is compara- 
tively well advanced. The greater part of its rolling stock in 
freight service consists of large box, flat and grain cars with 
four-wheel trucks. Many of these cars are of pressed steel. 
The old six-wheel ‘‘goods wagons” of small capacity are 
rapidly disappearing. Platforms have been added to a num- 
ber of these old cars, insulation installed and lattice applied, 
and they are now giving good service as refrigerator cars. 
All of the rolling stock is equipped with buffers and hook and 


chain couplers, and the newer cars have vacuum brakes. The 
popular car roof is of corrugated iron, arched as are the roofs 
of the passenger cars. The grain cars are provided with 
manholes in the roofs to facilitate quick loading at the eleva- 
tors. A considerable amount of freight is hauled in open- 
top cars covered with tarpaulins. Because of this fact ‘“load- 
ing gages” are a feature of most of the freight yards. These 
gages are suspended loosely from a cross-arm attached to an 
upright mast. They indicate the limit in the height of the 
load. An offset is provided in the center to allow for the 
passage of the locomotive ‘“‘chimneys.” 

Quick loading and unloading of cattle is facilitated by end 
deors placed in the cattle cars. A string of empties ready for 
loading is set on the patron’s siding with the first car oppo- 
site the cattle runway from the corral and all of the end doors 
but the last one, at the end of the string of cars, are left 
cpen. The cattle are driven in through the first cars, and 
arranged in order in the last one, after which the door is 
closed and the loading goes on as before until the job is 
finished, the doors of each car being closed as the car fills. 
Compared to the laborious methods of loading cattle cars in 
this country—one car at a time loaded through a side door, 


‘the door closed and the next car pried into place with many 


pinch bars, and more or less profanity, or—what is more 
expensive still—a locomotive coupled to the string to move 
it when necessary—the efficiency of the Central Argentine’s 
method furnishes further food for reflection for those who 
doubt the ability of foreigners to teach us anything about 
railroading. The plans showing the designs of those cars are 
available to us; further information concerning this superior 
method would probably be gladly furnished by its users. At 
water stations along the route the stranger’s eye will probably 
not fail to notice the riveted leather waterspouts which hang 
from the standpipes, in place of the all-metal ball-jointed 
pipes in use in his own country. The British railroader 
cculd learn scme things in America as well as teach us. 
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In September, 1915, the first trains were run on the elec- 
trified suburban division of the Central Argentine at Buenos 
Ayres. This third rail double track system is now in opera- 
tion between Buenos Ayres (Retiro station) and Tigre, a 
point on the river of that name about 18 miles distant. Mul- 
tiple unit power is used, the current being generated at 20,000 
volts at a special power house built for the purpose at San 
Fernando. This current is delivered to four substations 
along the line by underground cables and is transmitted to 
the third rails at 800 volts, dc. The patronage of the line 
is exceedingly heavy and the service is fast and frequent. 
Steel underframe cars of unusual length, with doors in the 
center in addition to those at the ends, are run on this 
division. 

Practically all of the road’s cars are built at the Rosario 
shops, while extensive locomotive shops are operated 10 
miles further out of the same city at a point called Perez. 
This plant bears the name of the “Gorton workshops” and 
was completed in June, 1912. The boundary fences of the 
layout include some 70 acres. At the main entrance to the 
yard is located the administration building for the mechani- 
cal department. This building is so well planned and main- 
tained that it seems to the American railroader more like the 
headquarters of an industrial concern than the headquarters 
of a railway shop, so little used is he to convenience or com- 
fort in the mechanical department plants in this country. 
Close inspection of this building, which contains the principal 
offices, the timekeepers’ office, the drafting room, the medical 
consulting rooms and the mess room, will provide other little 
lessons here and there for the railroad man who is anxious 
to make his visit profitable. 

The administration building itself would seem to teach 
that such elaborate preparations for the care of the occupants 
pay after all, in that the work done by employees so well 
taken care of can rightly be expected to excel that done by 
those who are provided only with the dingy and _ poorly 
equipped shop buildings used for such purposes elsewhere. 
Other observations confirm this generalization. For instance 
the mess room is equipped with convertible benches, the 
backs of the seats of which are secured by a conventional 
cast or malleable iron frame at each end and are hinged in 
such a manner that by pulling them forward a table is formed 
which has the added advantage that the part of the board 
upon which the workman leans before the change is the 
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it a width of 125 feet and a floor area of nearly 39,000 sq. ft. 
The pattern storehouse is protected with automatic sprinklers. 
The blacksmith shop is 80 ft. by 340 ft. and equipped with 
19 double and 14 single forges, 8 steam hammers and a 
battery of electrically driven power hammers, 6 oil furnaces 
and a section fitted with complete spring making and re- 
pairing machinery. The latter department, due to the 
scarcity of steel for the leaves of springs, has had a rather 
hard time of it during and since the war, the engineering 














A Grain Elevator on the Parana River at Rosario, Argentina 


department having had to resort to all kinds of methods to 
“get by,” even to changing styles and sizes in order to utilize 
what small stocks of spring steel they could get. 

The machine shop, including erecting and tender shops 
and a section for coppersmiths, is 413 ft. by 1000 ft.—the 
installation covers more than 9 acres. The two locomotive 
erecting bays are served by two 50-ton cranes, and the rest 
of the shop is equipped with a number of traveling cranes 
of less capacity. The boiler shop is 165 ft. by 415 ft. and 
is equipped with three 25-ton traveling cranes. The paint 
shop for locomotives is 66 ft. by 348 ft. and has an under- 
ground storage system for the care of all paints and var- 
nishes. The main stores building has a floor area of 32,243 
sq. ft. and is equipped with a great quantity of labor saving 














A Central Argentine Freight Locomotive Equipped with a Superheater 


bottom side of the table upon which he eats his lunch. A 
stop, arranged at the hinge, limits the travel of the frames 
to the desired point. 

Lying close to the administration building are the elec- 
trical transformer substation, the pump houses and _ the 
elevated tanks for the shops’ water supply. There are four 
main buildings in the shop system, viz., the pattern shop, 
the pattern storehouse, the machine shop and foundry. The 
foundry is 315 feet long and contains three bays which give 


machinery. The whole plant shows in its design a due regard 
to providing for future expansion, based upon the Central 
Argentine’s previous record for continuous growth. Electric 
power for the entire works is supplied by the company’s 
power house in Rosario and is carried to Perez by 3! miles 
of underground and 61% miles of overhead cables at 20,001 
volts. At Perez its three phase alternating current is 
duced to 500 and 220 volts for power and lighting purpos 
respectively. The arrangements and equipment throug 
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are of the best procurable. No expense seems to have been 
spared to make the plant complete and it stands forth as a 
monument to some individual’s thorough understanding of 
the needs of the mechanical department of the road, which 
needs have for a decade been met in some supposedly more 
progressive countries by the crumbs which have fallen from 
the budget table. 

In the completeness of the organization of this South 
American railway, the personnel department has not been 
overlooked. The company circulates its own “‘house organ” 
in Spanish and English every month. The publication is 
called the Central Argentine Railway Magazine. It is 
edited by the road’s publicity department and contains in 








A Modern Pressed Steel Gondola on the Central Argentine 


some 50 pages all the latest news relating to additions, bet- 
terments and plans of the company, well illustrated with 
many photographs. There is also a “personal” department 
which covers the activities of the members of the staff of 
thousands of employees. The publicity department is re- 
sponsible also for the time tables which are unique and—if 
the reader will pardon another admonition—teach another 
lesson to the American railroad man. These “horarios,” as 
they are called in the language of the country, not only provide 
time tables, but contain many illustrations and descriptions 
of places along the lines with a comprehensive and easily 
read map of the entire system. Interspersed with this ma- 





terial are advertisements by concerns along the railway, which 
advertisements are not only unobjectionable, but, on the con- 
trary, are highly instructive and serve to help the company 
pay for the printing cost. 
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Baltimore & Ohio to Build Large Bridge 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT railway bridge projects 
C recently undertaken is that being carried out by the 

Baltimore & Ohio at Lawrenceburg, Ind., on the main 
line between Cincinnati and St. Louis. It consists in the 
renewal of the existing bridge over the Big Miami river 
with six spans of double-track, through riveted Warren 
trusses, each 206 ft. 2 in. center to center of end pins. In 
addition there will be two 45 ft. double-track deck plate- 
girder approach spans at each end. The total estimated 
weight of the steel work is 8,000,000 lb. One feature of the 
superstructure is the large operating clearance provided. 
The trusses of the through spans are spaced 30 ft. in the 
clear, thus providing for tracks at 14 ft. center to center with 
side clearances of 8 ft. The vertical clearance is 25 ft. 
above base of rail. 

The project entails a raise of grade of about 10 ft. above 
the old rail level, and this change necessitates a relocation 
of the east approach so as to afford support for the new 
grade against the hillside. This is indicated on the map. 

The substructure forms the most formidable part of the 
project and will be entirely new except for the use of one 
old pier (Pier D) which will be extended for second track 
and raised to the new grade. All of the piers supporting 
the truss spans will be carried to natural foundations by the 
means of the pneumatic process. The two abutments and 
the piers A and I under the girder spans will be carried on 
concrete piles. The caissons for all of the piers except the 
cne embracing the old pier will be constructed of reinforced 
concrete. 

The contract for the fabrication and erection of the super- 
structure has been awarded to the American Bridge Com- 
pany. The masonry and grading contracts have been placed 
with the Vang Construction Company, Cumberland, Md. 
The entire project is under the general charge of H. A. Lane, 
chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; 
the fabrication and erection of the superstructure is being 
performed under the immediate supervision of P. G. Lang, 
Jr., assistant engineer of bridges, while the steel work is in 
the hands of A. H. Griffith, district engineer. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Location Map and Profile, New Baltimore & Ohio Bridge 
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Operating Statistics for 
December and 1920 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a sum- 
mary of operating statistics for the month of December, 1920, 


Net ton-miles 
(millions) 


era 
Regio id name of 1920 1919 
New England Region 
Boston & Albany . December 116 114 
J2 months 1,592 1,421 
CE IS oe Sos dale ae maak oekeeirne ... December 287 304 
12 months 3,920 3,465 
New York, New Have: Lartferd .. «December 250 263 
12 months 3,078 3,320 
Great Lakes Regin: 
BRESWOES. GB TWO GE oc bi ccc ce cevececcs ...-December 357 328 
12 months 4,468 3,714 
Delaware, Lack2wan: & Western . December 453 416 
12 menths 5,355 5,030 
Erie (Including Chicago & Erie)........... ..December 1,011 973 
12 months 11,936 10,723 
Lehigh Valley ....December 534 486 
12 months 6,484 5,925 
SR NNN os ai < Wins wan aie ewer aa eae December 339 455 
12 months 4,881 4,679 
New York Central.... .December 2,031 1,905 
12 months 24,610 21,664 
Pere Marquette . December 194 200 
12 months 2,677 2,555 
wanes Ge EMO Tsien cicicc vieccceccissare December 22 222 
12 months 2,414 2,244 
MED. ai nda won Wa aekie December 404 416 
12 months 4,927 4,206 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Rexion: 
I oO OUMING ac esas sso a erie Scere eee wees December 1,689 1,596 
12 months 21,667 17,994 
Ce OE TUOW FONG ON ove. ccdcecuse yeewncavans December 233 201 
12 months 2,672 2,448 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. ..December 562 622 
12 months 6,929 6,502 
Pennsylvania System .December 4,358 3,575 
12 months 51,971 49,009 
Philadelphia & Reading . December 657 49 
12 months 7,299 6,466 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio . December 995 813 
12 menths 12,456 10,264 
Norfoll oy NN ord sista auld eae eed December 906 875 
12 months 11,676 10,631 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line . December 314 347 
12 months 3,844 3,674 
Illinois Central as ; December 1,441 1.198 
(Incl. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.) 12 months 17,489 13,353 
Louisville & Nashville..... -. December 836 731 
12 months 10,027 9,061 
SS SRI BIDS aie 00 6 o's wadewadwairs . December 211 237 
12 months 2,839 2,394 
I a ae eee December 685 79 
12 months 9,362 7,465 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western............eceee- December 917 795 
12 months 11,651 9,931 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............... December 776 1,054 
J 12 months 12,963 12,862 
Chicago, St. ‘Pavl, Minneapolis & Omaha.....December 125 187 
12 months 1,858 1,807 
SY PEON aoc capes ees es dee-eeecacenk kee December 577 693 
12 months 9,565 9,071 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie . December 233 293 
: . 12 months 3,637 3,409 
PE NE inlaid acd daa eure hodascceueke December 564 630 
12 months 8,860 8,430 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. ..December 130 109 
12 months 2,052 1,724 
Central Western Regicn: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........... December 924 1,113 
12 months 12,782 11,997 
Rr ere a a December 183 175 
12 months 2,358 2,112 
Chicago, Reck Islan] & Pacific...............December 633 757 
12 months 8,776 7,871 
Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy.. .December 1,232 1,169 
12 menths 16,380 14,179 
Bremver G& Bio Gramde.c kins csvscccvcecsiossec December 184 219 
12 months 2,226 1,992 
NE CR EOS oe a oe wa no oo bo Wwe eth December 226 22 
12 months 3,471 2,921 
SN "UME eniadebescesewescdeuocedad December 707 792 
; ; 12 months 10,201 9,546 
EN ND icc bss Us Ga wir wi FEW eaeee . December 710 751 
12 months 9,940 9,028 
Southwestern Revien 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.. . December 163 220 
12 months 2,246 2,090 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas . December 129 90 
; 12 menths 1,441 1,223 
PUN WORE occa idee Neanccinwcens December 670 701 
12 months 9,030 7.606 
St. Louwis-San Francisco. .......0.csccccccecs December 373 394 
12 months 4,936 4,508 
IN I 6 tire darete bwrclers an mnnea wees . December 178 146 
12 months 1,988 1,813 
Bure f Stat s, February 5, 1921 
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of roads having annual operating revenues in excess of $25,- 
000,000. 
Some of 
ment are as 
service) : 


the principal items shown in the state- 
follows (including mixed and special train 


Net ton-miles 
ner loaded 
freight car-mile 

Re 


a 
1920 


Car-miles 
per car-day 
ee Bes 





~ ay 
1919 1919 1920 





1920 1919 

25.5 29.5 32.2 Ks | 504 414 

4.9 22.0 27.9 31.4 +78 490 
26.2 22.9 16.3 16.6 288 27¢ 
24.8 23.2 16.6 17.5 294 297 
25.2 21.0 12.8 12.5 209 208 
23.9 23.6 10.6 14.0 185 244 
36.3 35.3 28.6 27.2 663 652 
35.5 35.5 27.9 26.7 662 618 
29.0 27.0 33.4 30.0 621 564 
28.8 29.1 29.5 28.1 592 577 
32.1 29.7 30.4 30.1 636 606 
29.5 28.6 26.3 31.6 536 605 
32.9 29.2 25.9 21.7 527 437 
31.8 30.4 21.9 2.29 480 487 
25.6 23.9 25.7 19.3 400 351 
24.5 21.2 20.7 24.4 370 378 
30.8 25.7 25.3 23.0 456 430 
28.5 26.0 23.0 24.1 432 425 
27.7 24.2 18.8 14.5 331 261 
26.5 24.3 16.2 17.6 325 319 
42.5 41.8 10.3 10.8 285 307 
42.3 41.2 8.8 9.4 253 255 
26.8 24.4 27.6 22.8 504 466 
25.3 23.6 27.0 26.2 526 469 
36.2 32.8 24.0 23.0 497 524 
34.9 33.0 24.5 23.0 566 502 
36.0 32.5 13.9 13.1 290 269 
34.2 33.0 13.9 13.5 299 277 
31.1 26.3 28.3 30.2 479 566 
29.0 27.4 28.3 27.8 540 530 
37.4 31.3 23.8 18.1 518 393 
34.9 35.3 20.2 19.5 466 449 
39.5 35.2 22.6 17.6 540 438 
38.3 37.4 20.0 18.9 510 471 
43.8 38.7 29.5 27.1 718 638 
41.5 40.1 35.0 26.1 878 625 
44.5 49.9 30.8 27.7 754 712 
42.1 39.7 34.3 28.9 909 715 
22.2 20.8 23.5 24.5 309 334 
21.6 21.3 23.1 21.2 338 310 
32.8 27.5 ko 32.4 713 640 
29.7 26.8 40.9 32.5 805 607 
32.9 29.3 27.3 26.4 532 512 
30.5 29.0 30.6 25.6 613 508 
23.7 23.1 24.0 20.5 360 345 
23.2 22.1 22.4 20.6 370 327 
266 23.6 22.5 21.1 382 383 
23.9 22.2 23.7 20.8 406 34 
30.8 23.9 22.6 18.6 406 308 
26.3 24.0 21.5 20.1 377 326 
26.0 24.6 24.2 22.2 394 411 
25.5 24.6 26.3 26.4 461 457 
25.0 25.9 19.1 19.7 317 373 
23.9 23.9 22.2 20.9 393 348 
29.5 27.1 16.5 20.5 315 424 
28.9 28.5 26.7 23.2 525 456 
24.9 21.5 18.6 26.2 286 414 
23.7 22.3 26.3 24.9 455 408 
28.3 26.5 22.7 25.3 392 487 
27.3 26.7 32.8 27.4 634 §22 
29.2 25.5 21.8 20.1 479 9 
28.4 26.2 29.3 26.4 636 
24.4 23.3 31.8 29.1 442 48 
22.8 22.1 33.5 29.2 514 451 
28.2 25.5 23.7 22.6 379 39 
27.2 25.9 23.4 22.6 418 
25.5 25.7 25.9 20.8 424 
24.5 23.7 26.7 23.9 468 
31.5 27.6 30.9 24.4 554 
28.8 26.8 31.8 27.1 611 
31.1 28.5 17.6 19.0 371 3 
29.4 28.5 20.0 15.8 402 3 
31.5 27.8 25.8 34.2 526 ¢ 
29.6 27.1 43.5 35.0 888 
23.2 26.1 37.0 33.3 552 
25.3 25.6 35.5 33.5 629 
27.6 2€.4 50.3 52.2 893 
24.7 aad 69.8 58.4 1,229 
26.5 27.2 25.9 28.2 350 4 
24.1 23.7 28.2 25.1 41] 
26.1 23.3 21.4 12.2 14 
24.8 23.5 18.1 13.1 89 
28.3 26.1 22.2 22.6 400 
27.1 25:3 22.8 22.0 153 
27.1 26.5 21.0 19.2 35 
26.0 25.1 21.1 19.1 70 
23.9 22.4 25.4 15.9 ”) 
23.5 22.9 22.2 18.7 360 















State Rate Question Argued in Supreme Court 


Forty-Two State Commissions Protest Against Centralization and 
Attack Transportation Act as Unconstitutional 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE POWER of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
T prescribe statewide schedules of rates for intrastate 
traffic for the purpose of removing discrimination 
‘ainst interstate commerce, was contested and defended in 
riefs filed in the Supreme Court of the United States on 
ebruary 28 by representatives of 42 state railroad commis- 
ons and of the railroads. ‘The test case is an appeal by the 
ilroad commission and state authorities of Wisconsin from 
decision of the federal district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin enjoining the state officials from interfer- 
ing with the establishment by the railroads of the increased 
fares ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Oral arguments in the case will be heard by the 
court later in the week or the early part of the coming week. 
Briefs on behalf of the railroads were filed by Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel for the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, and by Bruce Scott, general solicitor, and Kenneth 
F. Burgess, general attorney, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
(uincy. <A brief on behalf of the 42 states as amici curie 
was filed by John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, and A. 
Ek. Helm, commerce counsel of the Kansas Court of Indus- 
tial Relations, in addition to that of the Wisconsin 
commission. 
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The Broad National Purpose of Congress 


“In this case,” said Mr. Thom in his brief, “there is 
brought to the bar of this court the broad and reasonable 
policy adopted by Congress to deal with the entire subject 
of transportation from a national standpoint and to provide 
for its adequacy and competency, in the interest of all the 
people, by a system which will foster and preserve its instru- 
mentalities in full vigor and will create equality of commer- 
cial opportunity and privilege as between all its users, irre- 
spective of their location and irrespective of the markets 
which they seek to reach.” 

Mr. Thom argued that either the commerce power, the 
war power or the power to establish postoffices and post- 
roads. standing alone “is adequate to sustain the validity of 
the power exercised by Congress with reference to the state 
rates of carriers engaged in interstate commerce.” 

In respect to the war power, he said in part: 

“This court has held, in the case of Northern Pacific 
Railway Company vs. North Dakota, that the war power of 
Congress extends to the regulation of intrastate rates. The 
power in the case just referred to was exercised during a 
state of actual hostilities. But the war power does not exist 
only during the war. It likewise, in order to be adequate, 
must extend to all reasonable measures of preparation. Thus 
there can be no doubt that the war power includes the power 
e’ reasonable preparation and organization for the purposes 
of national defense. We accerdingly submit that the fol- 
lowing propositions cannot be successfully questioned : 

“That the war power of Congress under the Constitution 

not confined, in its exercise, to an actual state of war or 
to dealing with the consequences of actual war, but also 
includes all measures of proper, reasonable and adequate 
Preparation for war. 

“That the existence of an adequate and competent system 
©* transportation, both rail and water, reaching and making 

‘ailable the national resources for supplying and provision- 
ing armies and navies and transporting troops and munitions 
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of war is essential to the effective and successful exercise of 
the war power and the performance of the war duty, and is 
SO closely and direc tly related to the power itself as to" become 
an integral part of it. 

“That coming under the du 
1@ War pow Ds 
of fostering and 


and reasonable exercise of 
in its discretion, as a means 
full vigor these essential 


Congress mat 


promoting 


agencies, control and regulate, within constitutional limita- 
tions, their rates and both state and interstate— 
otherwise it would be in of the states to obstruct 
and defeat the war powe1 ich the states themselves con- 
ferred upon Congress d the exercise of which, for the 
protection of themselves | their people, they have the 
right to exact from Cor 

Mr. Thom said that tl hts of the states are of two 
kinds: the rights they reser hen they entered the union 
and the rights they acquired by the compact of the Constitu- 
tion when they entered tl \mong the latter was the 
right to have the federal government regulate the commerce 


interested 

given the power, and it is made its 
interstate and foreign commerce 
against undue or unreasonable preferences, prejudices and 
discriminations created by the act of a state or under its 
authority. It takes no argument to show, if the revenues 
permitted by a state from state traffic do not bear a proper 
relationship to the revenues which Congress in this act has 
required the commission to provide from interstate commerce, 
that there is an unjust and hurtful discrimination against 
interstate commerce.” 

Messrs. Scott and Burgess in a joint brief contended that 
in enacting the Transportation Act, Congress provided a 
comprehensive plan of railroad regulation in the national 
interest to avert a crisis threatening the transportation of the 
country upon termination of federal control. They also con- 
tended that Congress can control both intrastate and inter- 
state rates when they are so intermingled that adequate regu- 
lation of the latter necessitates regulation of both. 

Some extracts from this argument are as follows: 


in which all are 
“The commission is 
duty, to protect the body of 


Correction of Discrimination a Necessary 
Part of Interstate Regulation 


“The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire the removal of unjust discrimination and undue preference 
caused by intrastate rates lower than reasonable maximum inter- 
states rates, has been upheld by this court in decisions dealing 
with both the constitutionality of the congressional action and the 
interpretation of the statute. 

“Subsequent to the decisions Congress enlarged the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in respect to intrastate rates by 
adding paragraphs 3 and 4 to Section 13, Interstate Commerce 
Act, as contained in Section 416, Transportation Act, 1920, ap- 
proved February 28, 1920 

“Counsel for appellant contends that this section grants no new 
authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to 
unjust discrimination and undue preference, and the same argu- 
ment was presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“In the new section Congress both sets a statutory standard 
for intrastate rates, and authorizes the commission, on finding the 
facts of departure from that standard, to prescribe the intrastate 
rates ‘thereafter to be observed.’ Yet appellant contends that the 
section adds nothing. 

“Congress enacted the Transportation Act, during the period of 
federal control of railroads. The act had the declared purpose of 
providing for the relinquishment and the return to private opera- 
tion under such public regulation and protection as would insure 
adequate transportation service to the whole country. 
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“As to the regulation of rates, the final rule enacted by Congress 
was that initial jurisdiction over regulation of intrastate rates 
should be returned to the states and should continue there unless 
and until the Interstate Commerce Commission in the exercise of 
newly granted administrative powers, should on appropriate com- 
plaint and hearing find any unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce or undue prejudice against persons and localities 
to exist, in which event the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should prescribe the intrastate rates necessary to remove such 
discrimination or prejudice, which should thereafter be observed, 
‘the law of any state or the decision or order of any state authority 


to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 

“In order to accomplish the result desired, Congress hit upon 
the plan of dividing the railroads of the country into convenient 
groups for rate-making purposes, and providing for a basis of 
rates in each group which would yield a fair return upon the 
value of the property of the carriers devoted to transportation 
purposes, the rates so made to be reasonable from the viewpoint 
of both the users and proprietors of the railroad plants. 

“Tt was conceived that the success of the plan made it essential 
that some regulating body should initiate and establish rates 


within the rate group, which would be just and reasonable to the 
public, and, at the same time, would yield the revenue necessary 
to avert a breakdown of transportation throughout the country. 
It was manifest that these important functions must have final 
lodgment in a single regulating body, since unity of action and 
harmony of purpose were essential to success. It was known to 
the Congress that the great preponderance of the business of the 
country was interstate commerce, and that there could be no 
doubt as to the power of Congress under the Constitution, to 
intrust these important matters to a federal body. It was obvious, 
therefore, that the Interstate Commerce Commission, which had 
been long functioning to the satisfaction of the country, which was 
informed by experience and enlightened by a great body of expert 
knowledge, which was administering the Valuation Act, and 
familiar with the rate structure of the country, should be selected 
as a governmental agency intrusted with the duty of dividing the 
country into rate groups, of ascertaining the value of property 
within such groups, and fixing the rate of return. No single state 
commission could have been selected. Nor could these matters 
have been intrusted to all the state commissions acting separately, 
since to do so would have been to create 48 rate groups with 48 
different bases of rates, and the possibility of 48 different stan- 
dards of measuring the value of the property, and the necessary 
rate of return. The problem was manifestly a national one. In 
the light of the formation of rate groups state lines could not be 
considered. 

“In the actual limitation of rates within the groups and on the 
basis so prescribed, Congress for the first time placed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the mandate of prescribing 
in the first instance the rates applicable to that portion of the com- 
merce which was interstate. As to the rates on intrastate com- 
merce, Congress yielded to the urgent solicitation of some of the 
states by returning to the states a portion of the duty and respon- 
sibility which they had had in respect thereto prior to federal con- 
trol. This it did by omitting from the new legislation a direct mandate 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe intrastate 
rates in the first instance. But in so doing, Congress was care- 
ful to prescribe a standard to which the states must adhere—that 
the rates maintained or initiated by them should not result in 
disadvantage or prejudice against persons or localities in inter- 
state commerce or in ‘any unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce’ itself. 

“Having in mind the distinction of the Minnesota Rate Cases. 
Congress did not authorize the court to determine when such 
variance from the standard might exist, but intrusted its de- 
termination as a question of fact to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—not as a question of law to the judiciary. 

“It is impossible to read Section 15a (Sec. 422, Transportation 
Act) and Section 13 (Sec. 416, Transportation Act) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act as they stand today, each in the light of 
the other, and both in the light of the underlying purpose of 
Congress, and arrive at any other conclusion than that Congress had 
determined the time had arrived when the interstate and intrastate 
transactions of interstate carriers had become so intermingled 
as to require ultimate responsibility for both to be within the 
realm of national supervision. 

‘Thus, a failure on the part of the states to follow or decline 
to follow the lead of the Interstate Commerce Commission might 
or might not result in preferences and discrimination, dependent 
upon the particular facts in particular cases, and the justifica- 
tion which might exist therefor.” 

After an exhaustive 





discussion of the commission’s order 


itself, the brief says no one has ever demonstrated why the 
should be lower than interstate rates, when, 
If such demonstra- 


intrastate rates 
transportation conditions being similar. 
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tion were made in any particular case doubtless the commis- 
sion would give recognition by appropriate differences in th 
rates prescribed. No one has ever suggested any reason why 
the intrastate rates should fail to produce their proportionat 
share of such increased revenue as Congress might determin 
Was necessary to keep open and in successful operation the 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 


Nine States Reduced Revenues by $41,000,000 
The brief says that the reports of the commission sho 
that the annual direct loss in revenue of which the carriers 
in nine states have been deprived by the failure to allow th 


full amount of increase amounted to $41,680,25¢ 
which would be greatly increased if the intrastate 
rates were reduced to the maximum of 2 cents a mil 


prescribed by the unrepealed state statutes in some of th 
states, and the indirect losses resulting from the use of lower 
intrastate rates to portions of interstate transportation, th 
commission found could not be measured in terms of dollar 


Brief of State Commissions 


In explaining the interest of state regulatory commissions 
in this case, the brief filed on behalf of the 42 states says: 


“The state regulatory commissions joining in this brief seel 
to preserve power to serve the people of their respective states i 
the manner prescribed by their laws. The Transportation Act 
1920, as construed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, dé 
stroys the power of such commissions, and of the legislatures of 
their sales as well, to regulate intrastate commerce. 

“Already the commission has made state-wide orders dispossess- 
ing the states of New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne ~braska 
Arkansas, Montana and Utah of power over substantially all pas 
senger fares. Like orders have been made covering freight rates 
in the states of Indiana, Illinois and Nebraska. The commissio1 
has also instituted proceedings looking towards like orders with re 
spect to freight rates or passenger rates, or both, in the states of 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, North 
Dakota, Texas, Nevada and Arizona. The orders made by the 
commission, by the provisions of the act, and by the express 
terms of such orders, are ‘to remain in force until the furth« 
order of the commission.’ Such orders, therefore, in their opera- 
tion, are not confined to the removal of discriminations exist- 
ing at the time of the making of the orders, leaving in existence 
state power thereafter to regulate rates upon the traffic affecte 
but result in the permanent destruction of all state power ove! 
such rates. 

“While these orders of the commission thus far made undet 
the Transportation Act relate to passenger fares and freight rates 
only, it may be said that all power of regulation is involved. Sec- 
tion 13 (4) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by thi 
Transportation Act, under which the orders of the commissio! 
have been made, authorizes action with respect to any ‘rate, fare 
charge, classification, regulation or practice’ which causes ‘undu 
unreasonable or unjust discrimination against interstate com 
merce.’ If it shall be held in this case that the commission can 
find a rate prescribed by state law discriminatory, and make 
order setting the same aside, because in the opinion of the com- 
mission it is too low, and so burdensome to interstate comme? 
it will be claimed that the commission may make a like finding a 
order as to any regulation requiring the provision of terminal 
station facilities, or the furnishing of equipment or the maki 
of improvements to safeguard life, or the doing of any- 
thing that requires the expenditure of money; and thus 
that claim shall be sustained, the power to regulate carriers in ar 
respect, as to their intrastate operations, will be found to 
been transferred from the states to the federal government 

“The state regulatory authorities jointly in this brief, the re- 
fore, believe it to be their duty to press upon the attention of the 
court the pened n "th character of the power which the com- 
mission has attempted to exercise in this case, and to urgt 
no such construction as the commission has placed upot 
Transportation Act can have been within the intent of Ci 
and, further, that if such construction can be held in sae 
such intent, then the act in unconstitutional, as an invasion of 
reserved power of the states under the federal compact.” 


A large part of the brief attacks the general rate-mak 
rule of the act providing for a net return of 5% or 6 
cent on aggregate value. After quoting the direction t 
commission to exercise its power to prescribe just and re 
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able rates so that carriers shall earn a return “‘as nearly as 
may be’’.to the fixed percentage it is contended that Congress 
by this intended only to command the commission in adjust- 
ing rates to do what it could to enable carriers to earn the 
income prescribed by the exercise of its power to regulate 
interstate rates. If the rates prescribed by state authority 
should chance to be too low, and because of that fact the 
net railway operating income should fall short of producing 
a fair return on the aggregate value of all carrier property, 
it is contended that this would still be “as nearly as may be” 
to that return by reason of anything that the commission 
may do. 

The rule of Section 15-a is declared to be arbitrary in its 
operation as to traffic on roads which through lack of traffic 
are unable to earn a fair return at reasonable rates. 

The brief says in addition: 

“The commission is commanded, under the rule as construed, 
to establish rates which shall yield a fixed percentage return. The 
level of rates that will produce this return is thus by legislative 
mandate declared reasonable, without respect to the worth of 
the transportation service rendered, or to the effect of the rate on 
traffic. Under this rule, in times of business depression, when 
prices fall and the volume of transportation decreases, rates must 
be advanced without regard to the worth of the service rendered. 

“Paragraph 5 recites in substance that the plan will enable ‘some 
of such carriers to receive a net railway operating income sub- 
stantially and unreasonably in excess of a fair return upon a value 
of their railway property held for and used in the service of 
transportation.’ Later paragraphs of the section provide that the 
excess above a fair return so collected by a road shall be divided 
equally between the road and the government. _ 

“This rule operates to impose upon the internal traffic of a state, 
moving upon the lines of such carriers as earn excessive returns, 
the payment of charges which, as to such traffic, is unreasonably 
in excess of fair payment for the transportation service rendered. 

“If it be admitted, for the purpose of this argument on this 
particular point, that mnon-compensatory rates upon intrastate 
traffic may weaken interstate carriers, and so retard or otherwise 
injure interstate commerce that the federal government may ‘re- 
quire the same to be increased, this does not reach the situation 
under discussion. Power to raise rates that are non-compen- 
satory in a very different thing from power to raise rates that al- 
ready yield a fair return on the value of the property used, to a 
point where they will yield ‘substantially and unreasonably in ex- 
cess of a fair return on such value.’ 

“The federal power with respect to intrastate rates is dominant 
only to the extent that its exercise is necessary to protect inter- 
state commerce from injury. When the returns yielded by rates in 
effect are adequate there can be no weakening of carriers, nor 
injury to interstate commerce from failure to increase them, and 
hence the federal power never becomes dominant as to such 
rates. 

“Laying aside for the moment the question of constitutionality 
of Section 15-a, it may be pointed out that the construction which 
the commission has placed upon it goes far beyond the design of 
Congress. Congress was not seeking to establish uniform rates 
upon all traffic. It was, so far as interstate rates were concerned, 
seeking to establish as the basis for determining the sufficiency of 
such rates, group values instead of values of particular properties. 

“Paragraph 5 does not contemplate ‘uniform rates’ upon all 
traffic, but ‘uniform rates upon competitive traffic.” There 
may be ground for argument that it is good policy for the federal 
government upon competitive traffic to allow some roads to earn 
more than a fair return, so that weak competing roads may be 
sustained. But the competitive traffic is ordinarily through 
traffic, which passes state lines, and is so subject to federal regula- 
tion. Intrastate traffic, on the other hand, in very large part, is 

ot competitive, being often confined to a single route. 

“We maintain, however, firmly that the public, policy which 
shall control in the regulation of carriers, so far as such carriers 
are engaged in the transportation of intrastate commerce, must 
be determined by the state and not by the federal government. 
If it be granted, for the sake of argument at this point, that a 
failure to permit reasonable returns upon the intrastate business of 
an interstate carrier may be found to constitute unjust discrim- 

nation, such discrimination can be found only when the return 
pon the value of the property devoted to such transportation is in 
unreasonable. 

“Tf it is claimed to be good policy to go beyond what is reason- 
able in some cases, it is the constitutional right of a state to de- 
termine that question for itself. Its determination may be unwise, 
but it alone has the right to make it. 

‘The commission’s misconstruction of the true purpose of 
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section 15-a as to uniformity of rates produced the order com- 
plained of in this case. We have before called attention to the 
entire failure of the commission to make definite the persons and 
localities, if any, injured by the intrastate rates sought to be dis- 
placed by its order. If the commission found all intrastate pas- 


senger fares in Wisconsin in fact discriminatory it would un- 
doubtedly, in view of the decision of this court in Illinois Central 
Railroad v. Public Utilities Commission, 245 U. S., 493, have 
clearly stated that finding, as it might easily have done. Instead, 
however, it has expressly left open the question of what rates are 
discriminatory and what rates are not discriminatory. Doubtless 
tor the purpose of most expeditiously exercising the new power 
which the commission believes has been committed to it, it has 
applied Mr. Ford’s methods, and has standardized its reports. 
Having stated its conception of the law, and its methods of proce- 
dure, in the New York and Illinois reports, which are part of the 
record here, it has since contented itself by reference to those re- 
ports, making its findings as to discriminations found in all the 
cases relating to the same class of traffic in the same form, and 
leaving the earlier reports to be examined for statements of 
reasons and of procedure.” 

It is asserted that the railroads desire to centralize regu- 
lation as much as possible because, being human, they resent 
interference and ‘“‘a bureau in Washington hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles away from people who want to complain, and 
buried in thousands of complaints that would suffice to keep 
48 commissions busy, comes as near to ideal regulation from 
the railroad point of view as can be imagined.” 

It is also asserted that the commission failed to comply 
with the law in not making a separation of the aggregate 
value of the railroads in the Western territory when it divided 
it into the Western and Mountain-Pacific districts for the 
purpose of the rate case, and also in failing to hold confer- 
ences and joint hearings with the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission before ordering an advance in the Wisconsin rates. 


Railroads to Receive 
Partial Guaranty Payments 


Wasnuinerton, D. C. 


RESIDENT WILSON on February 26 signed the Winslow 
bill, providing for partial payments to the railroads on 
account of their guaranty for the six months following 

the termination of federal control, on certificates to the 
Treasury Department by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The President announced his approval of the bill after 
having received opinions on it from both the commission and 
the Treasury Department. It is understood the commission 
fully approved it, as it had recommended such a bill in its 
annual report, and that the Treasury Department interposed 
no objection, now that the problem of raising the funds to 
meet the payments to the railroads is about to be transferred 
to a new administration. 

The way is thus prepared for early payments to the rail- 
roads for a large part of the approximately $350,000,000 
still due on their guaranty, and the railroads owe so many 
bills both to other railroads and to companies that have ac- 
counts against them for materials, supplies and equipment 
that it is expected that the relief afforded by the law will be 
widely distributed. 

How much money will be made available and how soon de- 
pends on the Interstate Commerce Commission, which it is 
understood proposes to issue certificates as rapidly as pos- 
sible for such amounts as it feels perfectly safe in certifying 
as certainly due the carriers pending final adjustments. The 
commission had prepared some certificates for partial pay- 
ments which were withdrawn when it was advised that the 
comptroller of the Treasury had ruled that payments could 
not be made and officers of a large number of roads have been 
conferring with the Bureau of Finance since the passage of 
the new law in the effort to arrange for additional certifica- 
tions to meet pressing needs as soon as possible. 

President Wilson was urged to veto the Winslow bill as 
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“an unjust and unjustifiable concession to the railroad 
owners, who have shown a wanton disregard for law and 
lawful processes,” in resolutions adopted by the executives of 
the national and international trade unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, at a conference in Washing- 
ton on February 23. The resolutions also urged the legisla- 
tive representatives of all organizations affiliated with the 
federation, in the event the President should veto the bill, to 
use every effort and all legitimate means to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill by the Congress over the Presidential veto. 
The resolution states that the railroads are seeking through 
this bill additional financial benefits from the ‘Treasury to 


s 


an amount and in a manner not contemplated by the original 
transportation act. ‘The reason for this opposition to the 
bill is indicated in a preamble to the resolution saying that 
“th uilroad losely organized through the Asscciation of 
Rail Executives, so that they stand as a unit in all mat- 
t ig » the relations between the carriers and the 

rs, | declined meet in general conference the cor 
I nding national organization of the workers,’ and that 
evidence of a purpose to destroy trad unionism that is 
identical with the so-called open shop inovement in the steel 
industry and in violation of the Transportation Act. 

When Congress adjourned on March 4 no action had been 
taken on the bills which had been favorably reported by the 
Senate and House committees as a substitute for Section 10 
of the Clayton law, which became effective on January Z. 


The original bills introduced at the request of the railway 
association have been largely rewrittén in accord- 
ance with suggestions made by the Commission. 

Another bill which was not acted upon was that proposed 
by the state commissioners’ association and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to amend the railroad 
valuation act by eliminating the provisions requiring the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to ascerta'n and report the 
cost of acquisition of railroad land. <A hearing on the bill 
had been held by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce but no report has been made. 


executives’ 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasiincton, D. C. 
HE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight during 
the week ended February 19 shows a slight increase 
over that for the previous week, for the first time since 
January 15. The total was 695,506 as compared with 681,- 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND 
Summary All Districts, Comparison of Totals This Year, Last Ye 
Grain 
and grain’ Live Forest 

District Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore 
Eastern 1921 5,333 908 41,710 976 8,633 645 
1920 $4,567 2,919 44,935 3,739 4,546 1,661 
Allegher 1921 »,061 936 45,259 5,341 3,501 3,376 
1 0 4) 58 46,175 3.561 3,707 2,223 

Pocahont 1921 155 77 13,11° 72 1,470 35 
| Q7 17.936 766 1,835 279 

Southern 192 3.763 5 0.396 565 13,762 933 
1924 37 3 2.079 207 15,356 2,384 
Northwestert 1 1 Pa S 5.914 1,381 17.633 1,176 

l ) 10,05 7 296 1,057 20,385 1,5¢€ 

Ce Wester l 1 1,013 10,157 16,23 52 2.959 5,067 
1920 10,565 10,382 22.147 02 5.61 6,486 





Increase compared 20 , i ae a 
Decrease compare 11 44, 5 1 7 24,970 1,08 3.514 3,576 
Incre S¢ compared If 5,165 PaO tas aa 
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627 during the week ended February 12 and as comparec 
with 772,102 and 700,913 during the corresponding weeks 
of 1920 and 1919, respectively. The summary as compile 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso 
ciation is shown in the table at the bottom of the pag 
Reports received by the Car Service Division show that o1 
February 15, 64.1 per cent of the freight cars were on hom 
roads, as compared with 58.9 per cent on February 1 an 
21.9 per cent on March 1, 1920, when the railroads were re 
turned. In a summary of general car conditions for the las 
half of February, the Car Service Division says that 
generally felt that the peak of the oper 


{ 


M th d 


now been reached and that after the first of 
mand for this class of equipm nt will pr s 
not only for the transportation of coal and for n 
necessities but also with the renewal of buil 
construction activities made possible by improv tl 
conditions “Due to the lack of demand 
and the observance of the car service rul 
‘very satisfactory progress is being 
equipme nt to the home roads. These 
re being overhauled and repaired f 
ticipation of heavy transportation demand { 
when business has resumed its normal 
has, however, been a steady increase dur 
percentage of bad order cars reported ) FY 
percentage was 9.4 per cent as compat Wi 
on January 1, 7.4 per cent on Or tober 1 d 6.7 
March 1, 1920. 
The freight car surplus is steadily increasing Ii 
the week ending February 23 it reached a point 1 bef 


attained except during the period of depression following 
armistice. The number of cars on the railroads of the U 


States for that week was 423,193 and for the railroads « 
the United States and Canada the number was 450.25( 
There were 172,713 idle coal cars and 203.817 idle box 
cars. During the spring of 1919 the car surplus at one time 


reached nearly 500,000 cars. 






OFFICERS OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL say that labor conditions, 
so far as railways are concerned, are improving. 


They 
ticipate that by the end of February a large number of met 
will be shipped out along the line for the commencement 
spring work. Owing to the return of a large number of rail 
way workers to Europe during the past few 


an 


, 
months, as 


age of such labor is looked for—Commerce Reports 
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ir, Two Years Ago, for Week Ended Saturday, February 1! 
Total revenue freight loaded Received fr 
Corre Corre Corre ( 
Mer sponding sponding spond spond 
chandise Miscel- This year year year This ye yea! 
L.C.L. laneous 1921 1920 1919 l 
47 892 5) ae}. eer -" 73 
27,521 PET. “ex nese 164,405 155,7¢ 
34.829 BOGS. T4F9460 inc ccass , 
34,699 65,494... 161,446 144,087 
478 5.143 22,089 ences ‘ . 
148 os a ee 30,763 76 
36,876 32.437 110.917 .. ia aia 
19.927 55.859 ... 121.86 108.6¢ 
4.61 6.337 93,775 . 
00.444 Ora... 112,644 122,31 
24.237 20.437 99,356 ....... 
18.850 45,473 119,917. < 


compz 





February 12 ; , 2,879 9.026 53.882 8,094 
February 5 2906 36.8 10.381 54,066 8,501 
January 29. 39 830 9,749 53.677 7,693 
January 4 11,177 49,159 7,991 
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Milton H. Smith 


1Lton H. Samir, president of the Louisville & Nash- 
M ville Railroad, who died at Louisville, Ky., on 

February 22, was almost the last of the generation 
f railway executives to which he belonged. Perhaps the 
only exception which can be made to this statement is that 
of Marvin Hughitt, chairman of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, who became president of the North Western in 1887. 
lhe beginning of Mr. Smith’s career as a railroad president 
antedated that of Mr. Hughitt’s, Mr. Smith having become 
president of the Louisville & Nashville on June 11, 1884. 
He had, furthermore, been vice-president of the railroad 


_ since 1882, and in this position had been the chief executive 


officer of the property. ‘Therefore, it can be correctly stated 
that he was the real head of the Louisville & Nashville for 
more than thirty-eight years. 

Most of the development of the Louisville & Nashville into 
a great railway system occurred under his management. 
When he became vice-president in 1882 it had 3,233 miles 
of line, 364 locomotives and 
10,762 freight cars. When he 
died it had 5,041 miles of line, 
1,209 locomotives and 53,100 
freight cars. Even these figures 
give a very inadequate idea of 
the development of the property 
under his management. It was, 
when he became the head of it, 
a small, poorly developed, in- 
adequately equipped property. 
He left it one of the leading 
railways of the country in point 
of physical condition, strategic 
location, traffic handled and 
earning capacity. He deserves, 
therefore, to be ranked among 
the greatest railroad builders, 
developers and managers of his 
time. 

Probably the country . never 
produced a greater railroad ad- 
ministrator than E. P. Riplev, 
for many years president of the 
Santa Fe. The regard in which 
Mr. Smith was held by Mr. 
Ripley was strikingly shown by 
the following telegram which 
Mr. Ripley sent to Mr. Smith 
on September 12, 1916: 

“Congratulations on _ long, 
useful and well spent life. 
This will be one of many, but there will be few. from people 
who have known you so long as I have. We are both near- 
ing the foot of the hill, but if I leave behind me as good a 
reputation as you will, it will be the best legacy I can leave 
to my children.” 

Mr. Smith was 84 years old at the time of his death. 
The great success of his career was largely due to the length 
of his active life, and the length of his active life and the 
enormous amount of work he did were largely due to the 
fact that nature endowed him with an unusually powerful 
natural constitution. He worked during most of his life 
without taking any form of recreation, and it has been said 
of him that he never learned until he was past 75 years old 
that the Louisville & Nashville trains would continue to run 
if he occasionally took an afternoon off to play golf. In 
the last years of his life he played golf and took more or 
iess rest, but he continued to work hard right down to the 
ast. 


Like most of the successful railroad men of his generation, 
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Mr. Smith was eminently a fighter. He fought everybody 
who opposed him and he usually won, but he fought fairly. 
He was distinctly “a diamond in the rough.” He was rough 
in his external appearance and manner, but those who came 
intimately in contact with him all found that, like most men 
of his general type, he was really very kind-hearted and 
considerate. 

Like many railway men of his generation, Mr. Smith was 
extremely averse to newspaper publicity and boasted that he 
was never interviewed. He had a keen sense of humor and 
a happy gift of sarcasm which were displayed in a letter 
which he wrote to one newspaper man who had published 
2 story about him. He began by denying a statement that 
the newspaper man had made to the effect that he was 79 
years old. Having challenged the correctness of almost 
everything else in the story, he concluded by saying: ‘You 
got one thing right, my name is Milton Hannibal Smith.” 

Mr. Smith was an intense lover of accuracy, and before 
his death dictated a memorandum giving in detail the cor- 
rect chronology of his life. He was born on September 12, 
1836, in Windham Township, 
Greene County, New York. 
He moved with his parents to 
Cook County, Illinois, in Octo- 
ber, 1850. In 1858 he went 
south and lived in Tennessee 
and Mississippi until January 
1, 1860, when he entered the 
employ of the Southwestern 
Telegraph Company as a tele- 
graph operator at Oxford, Miss. 

In October, 1860, he went 
to Jackson, Tenn., as assistant 
agent of the Mississippi Central 
Railroad and operator for the 
Southwestern Telegraph Com- 
pany. In June, 1861, he was 
transferred to the  superin- 
tendent’s office of the Missis- 
sippi Central at Holly Springs, 
Miss., as telegraph operator 
and chief clerk. 

He entered the employ of the 
United States Military Rail- 
roads in September, 1863, in 
charge of transportation at 
Stevenson, Ala. He performed 
the same duties at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, during the Atlanta 
campaign of the Union Army, 
and afterwards also at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

In September, 1865, he went to Louisville and entered the 
employ of the Adams Express Company. In June, 1866, 
he went to Alabama as division superintendent of the Ala- 
bama & Tennessee River Railroad, returning to Louisville in 
August of the same year as local agent of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. He was made general freight agent of 
that road in June, 1869. 

In October, 1878, he went with the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Baltimore, and was subsequently made general freight agent, 
holding that position until October 1, 1881. He then be- 
came general agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New 
York, which position he resigned on January 1, 1882, to 
become third vice-president and traffic manager of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. He was made chief executive officer of 
the road with the title of vice-president on July 6, 1882. 
He was elected president on June 11, 1884, and again served 
with the title of vice-president from October 6, 1886, to 
March 9, 1891. There was, however, no change in his duties 
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during this period. It was decided that the railroad needed 
stronger financial representation in New York and the title 
of president was given to one of its officers in New York. 
Subsequently this officer was given the title of chairman of 
the board, and Mr. Smith again took the title of president 
on March 9, 1891. 

One of the principal officers of the Louisville & Nashville 
wrote to the Railway Age: ‘The biographical sketch hereto- 
fore furnished you was prepared by Mr. Smith himself, his 
idea being that if the newspaper men were absolutely accu- 
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rate as to the essentials they might say anything else about 
him that their fancy might dictate.”” The same officer wrote: 
‘“‘He was such a wonderful man that it is hardly possil 
say that he possessed any one outstanding quality or ch 

acteristic. His versatility knew no bounds. His genius 
sprang from an incomparable combination of rugged in- 
tegrity, love of truth and extraordinary breadth of vision. I 
valued and admired him so greatly, and his life was such an 
inspiration to those who came in contact with him, that I am 
sure vou cannot exaggerate his virtues and achievements.” 


The Futrell Automatic Train Line Connector 


New Type Suspension, Positive Lock for Connector Heads and 


Removable Gasket 


URING THE PAST 18 MONTHS the Baltimore & Ohio has 
had in service on a local passenger train a new design 
of automatic connector. This device, which is the in- 
vention of Thomas J. Futrell, is made by the Futrell Coupler 
Company, Streator, Ill. While the construction follows the 
general principles of some of the existing types, there are 
several unique features, the most notable being the arrange- 





Plate Are Features 


stem which extends from the rear of the coupler head. Two 
springs attached to the bracket force the yoke forward and 
another spring is applied to the stem of the coupler head. 
These parts are adjusted so that the connector when not 
coupled extends 534 in. ahead of the pulling face of the 
coupler knuckle. 

Beneath the main stem of the connector is an auxiliary 























The Futrell Connector, Showing Suspension, Piping and Electric Contacts 


ments for locking the heads and taking care of movement 
between coupled cars. 

The coupler, as shown in the illustration, is of the butt- 
face, wing type. The head casting is suspended beneath the 
coupler by diagonal wire cables which are supported by an 
enclosed spring mechanism from the car body. A bracket is 
attached to the center sill behind the coupler carrier iron 
and a yoke shaped lever, pivoted to the bracket, supports a 


stem with a spring adjustment. This stem operates a lock 
through a toggle arrangement and after the connector faces 
are in contact the lock is caused to engage a slot in one of 
the wings as it mates with the coupler head. The details of 


operation of the locking arrangement are clearly shown 

the drawing of side and front views of the head. In a recess 
in the head beneath the left side wing is a segment, a, pivoted 
near the upper edge. The portion of this segment lying 
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within the head serves as a stop for the locking bar, b. The the relative movement between the ends of adjacent cars. 
lower outer edge of the segment extends into the guide in The yoke shaped lever, being pivoted at the upper end, is 
which the wing of the opposing connector engages the head. free to move forward or backward to take up motion result- 
Thus as the wing moves in it will force the segment upward ing from the compression of the drawbar springs and a 
and release the locking bar, which is then free to enter the trunnion casting between this lever and the stem of the 
coupler head provides for lateral and vertical movement. 
The wing type gathering mechanism has a vertical range 
of 7 in. and a horizontal range of 7 in. On the earlier de- 
signs, four wings were used but the latest type has but two. 
An additional means of insuring perfect alinement in the 
; head is provided by two pins in the face which register with 
recesses in the opposing connector head. As is the usual 
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a= Gravity Weight 
d= Locking Bar 








Side View of Head Showing Locking Mechanism 





slot in the wing. When the connectors are separated the 
locking bar is returned to the lower position and the segment, 
being released as soon as the wing is removed, returns to its practice in this type, the ports are located on the vertical 
original position by gravity. center line, the air signal connection being at the top; the 


End View of a Car Equipped with the Connector 
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Side Elevation of the Connector Head and Suspension 


The heads, when locked, form practically one solid part air brake in the center and the steam heat at the bottom. 
and since the connectors are supported from the car body, The sizes of the openings are as follows: air signal 7% in.; 
it is necessary to provide sufficient freedom of movement to air brake 134 in.; steam heat 1% in. 
insure that no additional stresses are placed on the heads by The gaskets are held in place by a detachable gasket plate 
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fastened to the front of the head. The plate is hinged at 
the top and is locked at the lower end by a cam which forms 
part of the gasket plate keeper. In order to remove the 
gasket plate, the handle must be raised to the position shown 
by the dotted lines. When the two connectors are coupled, 
the handle is held in the vertical position and there is no 
possibility of the plate becoming unfastened. It will be 


noted from the illustration that the gaskets are tapered to fit 








A Side View of the Connectors in the Coupled Position 


the plate and the air brake and signal ports have a single 
gasket in common. With slight changes in the gasket holder, 
A.R.A. standard air hose gaskets could probably be used. 
In the design of the head, provision has been made for the 
attachment of electrical connections at the top of the head 
casting. 

All connections between the connector head and the train 
line are made by pipe and flexible joints, both the Barco and 
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Details of Removable Gasket Plate 


McLaughlin type being used. In order to make the connec- 
tions to the head, tees are inserted in the train lines behind 
the angle cocks. Ordinary air cocks are used in the air con- 
nections and a quick opening throttle valve in the steam 
passage. The levers for the operation of these cocks are 
placed toward the center of the car just behind the steps 
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where they can be reached from the side without going be 
tween the cars. The piping and cocks to which the rubbe 
hose are connected are not disturbed in the installation o 
the coupler and for that reason no other provision is made 
for interchanging with equipment fitted with the standard 
connections. 


Advantages and Cost of 
Railroad Electrification 
MEETING of the Electrical Section of the Franklin 
A Institute was held in Philadelphia, Pa., on February 
24, which was addressed by A. H. Armstrong, of 
the General Electric Company. Mr. Armstrong called elec 
trification an economic necessity and spoke of the need fo 
developing railroad facilities. He said that it is a matter 
of grave national concern properly to diagnose the true char 
acter of the ailment affecting our transportation system, and 
to prescribe the treatment of greatest promise for its future 
recovery. He enlarged on the subject of how electric opera- 
tion could best be used to meet future railroad requirements 
and told of what had already been accomplished. 

In summing up his paper, Mr. Armstrong said that elec- 
trified terminals in large cities would revolutionize present 
steam locomotive practice and not only effect economies in 
operation, but greatly stimulate traffic by introducing radical 
improvements and facilities. With no immediate prospect 
in sight for any material reduction in the price of labor, its 
output must be increased, and electric operation has demon- 
strated its effectiveness in this direction. In addition, loco- 
motive division points may be indefinitely extended. All of 
these improvements in the electrified property will cost large 
sums of money, although in some items of operating expense, 
such as fuel, crews and maintenance, direct savings are ef- 
fected of such magnitude as to show a reasonable return 
upon new capital charges incurred. The argument for elec- 
trification, however, is built upon a broader foundation than 
a direct return upon the investment. It has to do with the 
vital question of the future growth of our transportation 
system and its effect upon our national prosperity. 

In answer to several questions put to Mr. Armstrong re- 
lating to electrification costs and mileages, he said that the 
original 440-mile electrification on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul cost about $13,000,000. This included 42 freight 
and passenger and two switching locomotives. This, he said, 
figures out at about $28,000 per route-mile or $18,000 to 
$19,000 per single-track mile. The freight and passenger 
locomotive cost about $130,000 each, and they replaced 112 
steam locomotives, worth about the same in total as the elec- 
trics; hence the items of locomotive costs about offset each 
other. The last 220-mile electrification on this road cost 
more, having been carried out in war time, the increase being, 
roughly, about 50 per cent. 


Botiv1a, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua and Peru are now in- 
cluded in the list of countries to which letters may be mailed at 
the domestic rate, two cents an ounce. Domestic rates apply also 
on second class matter. The weight limit on newspapers and 
other printed matter is 8 lb., 12 oz.; maximum weight for single 
volumes, 11 1b.; maximum dimensions of rolled papers, 40 in. in 
length by 6 in. in diameter. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has appointed a loss and 
damage committee to take charge of a campaign for reducing 
freight claims to a minimum. The company has prepared bul- 
letins describing the work of the committee and calling for the 
co-operation of officers and employees in keeping down the num- 
ber of claims, which, the bulletin states, represent “additional 
expenditure that buys criticism, complaints and extra work.” 
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Labor Board Resumes Hearings on Working Rules 


National Agreement with Clerks Is Defended—Other 
Proceedings Before Wage Tribunal 


EARINGS in the controversy between the carriers and 
H various classes of their employees over the latter’s de- 

mand for the perpetuation of the National Agreements 
formed during the period of federal control were resumed 
before the Railroad Labor Board at Chicago on March 1, 
when representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, appeared before the Board to justify the agree- 
ment made with the clerks and present their rebuttal 
statements. 

The Board had previously announced that representatives 
of the maintenance of way workers would be heard on that 
date, but at the opening of the session Chairman R. M. 
Barton of the Board stated that the program had been rear- 
ranged and the clerks would be heard first. 

The session was opened by E. H. Fitzgerald, grand presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood, who, after describing the history of 
National Agreements, spoke briefly of the necessity, from the 
employees’ standpoint, of the Board’s recognizing the princi- 
ple of collective bargaining as defined by B. M. Jewell in the 
previous hearings. Mr. Fitzgerald contended that such ac- 
tion would end the present controversy and that it would be 
s-ttled amicably. 

The remainder of the testimony presented on behalf of the 
clerks dealt wholly with rebuttal statements to various parts 
of the presentation made by E. T. Whiter on behalf of the 
carriers. During the morning and afternoon sessions on 
March 1, R. P. Dee, vice-grand president, W. E. Gollings 
and J. F. Murray, general chairmen of the clerks’ organiza- 
tion, testified in reply to certain groups of the objections to 
this National Agreement put forward by Mr. Whiter. 

The character of the testimony offered at these sessions 
indicates the manner in which the labor executives propose 
to reply to the carriers’ objections to National Agreements. 
If similar testimony is presented by each of the organizations 
involved, it will doubtless take some time to complete the 
case. Such development would be in line with the attitude 
which has been taken by the labor executives since the begin- 
ning of the case. 


Clerks Complete Presentation 


The presentation in support of the clerks’ demand for 
continuation of their national agreement was completed on 
March 2, Mr. Fitzgerald testifying in part as follows: 

Our testimony, though voluminous, is but a brief history of the 
struggle through which the employees have gone in their efforts 
to emancipate themselves from industrial servitude. The deplor- 
able conditions that existed prior to the time they organized, to 
which frequent reference has been made during the progress of 
this hearing, were not confined to any particular railroad but were 
general throughout the country. Our testimony has given you 
some idea of the conditions our people worked under. It has 
shown you that under the old regime they were denied living 
wages, as statistics will prove; that they were subjected to most 
unfair and unjust working conditions; that they worked long 
hours without extra compensation; that they had absolutely no 
protection against dismissal without cause; that they had no as- 
surance that their skill and industry would be rewarded; that 
they were utterly at the mercy of their employers. And to add 
insult to injury, every attempt they made to collectively improve 
those conditions was ruthlessly thwarted by summarily dismissing 
from the service every known leader; by the denial of their con- 
stitutional rights of free speech and free assembly ; by spying upon 
and discharging employees found entering a union meeting. 

It is amazing that these employers should have thought that 
this sort of treatment was profitable. It is more amazing that 
they should come before this board and declare, in the face of 


facts that are incontrovertible, that our national agreement is 
detrimental to the service and makes the enonomic operation of 
the railroads impossible. I repeat the assertion that I made earlier 
in my testimony, that the employees whom I represent are giving 
better service today than before they had a national agreement. 
I deny absolutely that the conditions under which these employees 
formerly worked are conducive to good service. Those conditions 
are conducive of nothing but poor workmanship and bad cit- 
izenship. Those conditions are inimical, not only to the interests 
of the worker, but to the public. 

The management denies that their request for the setting aside 
of the national agreement is an attempt to restore the old order 
of things. They declare that they simply want system agree- 
ments substituted for national agreements. But these men who 
are asking for this are the same men who have positively refused 
to deal collectively with their employees; they are the men who 
were responsible for the conditions we have been talking about. 
Have they suddenly had a change of heart? Judging from our 
past experiences we believe not—we have been beguiled too many 
times by promises from these men. 

We are not living in the same world we lived in five years ago. 
Old industrial methods will not meet the requirements of new 
industrial needs. The railroad workers, having finally loosened the 
bonds of industrial autocracy and having lifted themselves to a 
position bordering upon, but still far from just, are not going to 
peaceably surrender the things they have struggled for years to 
gain. 

This is a momentous problem confronting your board. You 
hold, as it were, in the palm of your hand the welfare of two 
million men, The industrial peace and tranquillity of the nation 
may depend upon the decision you render. Labor is looking for no 
special privileges. It wants only what it is justly entitled ‘to; 
namely, a fair and square deal, and it is determined to have that. 
The Congress of the United States passed the Transportation Act 
declaring that it was necessary to properly safeguard our great 
public highways. We have heard a great deal about the protec- 
tion the Transportation Act affords the employees. What protec- 
tion does it afford if it fails even to guarantee them just and 
equitable wages and working conditions? No protection whatever 
will be left them if the national agreements are set aside except 
their economic strength, which they will surely use to prevent a 
return to the former intolerable conditions. 


It is interesting to note that during the past few weeks, 
all of the labor organizations’ spokesmen have talked of “the 
request of the managements for the setting aside of the 
national agreements.” It will be recalled that this contro- 
versy was brought before the Board by the employees who 
demanded the perpetuation of their national agreements. The 
vigor with which the carriers have opposed this demand 
has evidently caused the representatives of the employees to 
forsake the aggressive and adopt a defensive policy. 


Walsh Asks for Decision on Labor’s Request 


The railroad labor organizations, through their general 
counsel, Frank P. Walsh, on February 24, petitioned the 
Board for an immediate decision on labor’s previous re- 
quest for the calling of a joint conference between railway 
executives and labor leaders to settle the controversy over 
national agreements. A decision without delay was desir- 
able, Mr. Walsh said, “since it may be necessary for us to 
seek a judicial determination as to certain features of the 
Transportation Act and as to certain interpretations of the 
Act by the carriers, by ourselves, and by your honorable 
body.” a 

The petition said in part: 

“On February 17, 1921, a formal request was submitted for 
a recommendation by the Board that all grievances and com- 
plaints of the railway executives as to rules and national 
agreements be remanded to a general conference between the 


national organization of the carriers and the national repre- 
sentatives of the railway employees. 
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-“‘We now. ask that the Board at the earliest possible 

moment hand down its ruling or decision on that request. 
It is essential that we know at as early a moment as possible 
the decision of the Board in this important matter, as it 
necessarily will determine largely thé scope and character of 
our preparation in the case which the Board has set for hear- 
ing March 10, 1921. 

“It may be necessary for us to seek a judicial determination 
as to certain features of the Transportation Act and as to 
interpretations of the Act by the carriers, by ourselves and by 
your honorable body, and for this additional reason we urge 
respectfully that the Board hand down its decision as soon 
as possible.” 


No action has so far been taken on this petition. 


Frank P. Walsh, general counsel: for the railroad labor 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, later addressed a petition to the Railroad Labor 
Board at Chicago, asking that the Board hand down, at 
the earliest possible moment, its ruling or decision on the 
request for a recommendation by the Board that all griev- 
ances and complaints of the railway executives as to rules 
and national agreements be remanded to a general confer- 
ence between the national organization of the carriers and 
the national representatives of the railway employees. 

“It is essential,” the petition said, “that we know, at as 
early a moment as possible, the decision of the Board in 
this important matter, as it necessarily will determine largely 
the scope and character of our preparation in the case which 
the Board has set for hearing March 10. It may be neces- 
sary for us to seek a judicial determination as to certain 
features of the Transportation Act and as to interpretations 
of the Act by the carriers, by ourselves and by your honorable 
body, and for this additional reason, we urge respectfully 
that the Board hand down its decision as soon as possible.” 

Erie Hearings Closed 

Hearings in the controversy between the Erie and its train 
despatchers and track laborers, the opening phases of which 
were described in the Railway Age of February 18 (page 
412), were held on February 23. The Erie, on February 
14, issued an order reducing the wages of track laborers 
where the “going” rate was lower than the rates fixed in the 
Board’s award of last spring, re-establishing the seven-day 
week for train despatchers and deducting the January 31 
earnings of telegraphers. Representatives of the employees 
concerned protested to the Board, which as a result issued 
an order directing the Erie to rescind its order until hearings 
could be held before the Board. The Board, at the same 
time, ordered an investigation to determine whether the Erie 
had violated Decision No. 2 in ordering these wage reductions. 

When the case came before the Board on February 23, 
F. W. McLaughlin and J. G. Luhrsen, representing, re- 
spectively, the organizations of the maintenance of way 
workers and the train despatchers, contended in their testi- 
mony that the question of whether or not the Erie had vio- 
lated the Board’s Decision No. 2 was the only question which 
was properly before that body, and asked for a ruling first 
on that phase of the controversy. The question of the justi- 
fiableness of the wage cut was not properly before the Board, 
Mr. McLaughlin contended, because conferences on this dis- 
pute had not been held between the carrier and representa- 
tives of the men. 

Mr. Luhrsen contended, in addition, that the train des- 
patchers are not required, by the terms of the Transportation 
Act, to confer with the management until the order making 
effective the abolition of the weekly rest day and the deduc- 
tion from the pay of the telegraphers is rescinded. 

Samuel Adams, representing the Erie, pointed out that 
the employees had objected to changes made in their work- 
ing conditions. This dispute, he contended, could not prop- 
erly be before the Board, inasmuch as rules and working 
conditions are now under consideration by the Board. In 
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reply to questioning, Mr. Adams stated that the Erie had 
not complied with the Board’s order to rescind its wage cut 
ruling and held that the Board has no jurisdiction to make 
“stay” orders without hearings and proper representation: by 
all the parties interested. 

R. S. Parsons, general manager, presented the carriers’ 
reasons for ordering a wage reduction, stating that in De- 
cember, 1920, $1.01 was paid out for materials and wages, 
exclusive of the expenditures for taxes, which run about 
$300,000, for every $1.00 of income. In January, he testi- 
fied, because of the continued slump in business, $1.07 was 
paid out for every dollar of income. These facts led to the 
ordering of a reduction in the wages being paid unskilled 
labor only after every other form of economy had been em- 
ployed, he added. 

“It has been represented here,” Mr. Parsons said, “that 
we are paying track men 30 cents per hour. 
partially true. The order was to pay the men the ‘going 
rate.’ Through the Youngstown (Ohio) district, we are not 
paying 30 cents, but 38 cents, and it is only in the isolated 
districts where labor is plentiful that we are paying 30 
cents per hour. We are now paying anywhere from 30 to 48 
cents per hour.” 

W. S. Bratton, in closing the case for the employees, said: 
“T think the Erie has violated Decision No. 2, and if they 
refuse to put into effect the orders of this Board and pay 
the wages, it is up to us, and we will endeavor to find a 
way to collect the money from the Erie Railroad Company.” 

The case was closed on February 23. 


That is only 


Missouri & North Arkansas Employees Walk Out 


Four days after the Board had remanded the dispute be- 
tween the Missouri & North Arkansas and its employees 
to conferences between the management and representatives 
of the men, the officers of that road were notified that unless 
the wage reduction order was rescinded the men would walk 
out. The management replied that under the ruling of the 
Board, reported in part in the Railway Age of February 25 
(page 454), it could not comply with the request. The 
threat materialized on February 27, when the enginemen, 
trainmen, telegraphers and station agents left their work. 

The strike was ordered after the railroad company, in 
compliance with authorization from the federal board, had 
called upon the employees to appoint representatives to con- 
fer with the railroad management on the question of re- 
ducing wages. Brotherhood officers have let it be known 
that the strike has the backing of the national organizations 
and that strike benefits will be paid the striking employees 
for the period of the tieup. 

The Board has not decided what action it will or can 
take in this matter. C. W. W. Hanger, a member of the 
Board, said in regard to these developments: 

“The Board has received a telegram from the general 
manager of the Missouri & North Arkansas stating that 
the employees had gone on strike. We have not officially 
considered the action and the telegram was in the nature 
of advice rather than complaint.” 


A. B. & A. Enters Receivership 


As a sequel to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic case, 
the progress of which was described in the Railway Age of 
February 4 (page 319), of February 11 (page 367), of 
February 18 (page 412), and of February 25 (page 454), 
B. L. Bugg, president of the road, was named receiver by 
Judge S. H. Sibley in the United States District Court at 
Atlanta, Ga., on February 25. During the progress of the 
hearings before the Labor Board, it was asserted by the 
representatives of the road that the wage reduction placed 
in effect on February 1, would enable the line to keep out 
of the hands of the receiver. The dispute was remanded 
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by the Board to conference between the carrier and its em- 
ployees. Counsel for the company, in answering the peti- 
tion for the receivership, stated that with the state and fed- 
eral railroad commissions fixing rates and the Labor Board 
fixing wages, it was unable to meet expenses, and in the 
interests of all parties concerned, a receivership was de- 
sirable. 

Later Judge Sibley signed an order putting into effect 
the schedule of reductions which Mr. Bugg, as president 
of the road, had urged before the Labor Board. These 
reductions amount to approximately 50 per cent of all in- 
creases granted since the government assumed control of the 
property in 1917. At the same time Judge Sibley indicated 
his willingness to grant a hearing should the men desire to 
make a showing in court as to wage scales. 


A New Type of Erecting 
Aisle Saves Shop Headroom 


NE OF THE MosT formidable problems imposed in the 
design of modern locomotive repair shops is to provide 
a traveling crane capable of lifting a complete locomo- 
tive high enough so that it may be carried over the tops of 
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quired. Thus, with adequate allowance made for clearance, 
the height of a locomotive on the floor, plus that of another 
one being passed over the top of it, plus the depth of the 
traveling crane and its trolley, gives a total height of 54 to 
56 ft. or more from the floor to the underside of the roof 
trusses. This height is obviously a source of great expense 
in construction and is also a disadvantage in the operation 
of the shop because of the waste of heat, inefficient illumina- 
tion and disadvantageous height to which the crane operator 
is removed from the floor. 

An appreciation of these shortcomings of the prevailing ar- 
rangement of shop structures has led to the development of 
the “gap crane” erecting shop by which from 15 to 18 ft. of 
the vertical height of the shop building may be saved. This 
is the invention of Harvey Shoemaker, formerly motive power 
superintendent of the Bangor & Aroostook. The idea is 
simple. The girders of the crane are spread apart a suffi- 
cient distance to permit the locomotive to be lifted up be- 
tween them. As a consequence the crane may occupy the 
same vertical position as the locomotive, consequently the 
vertical height between the floor and the underside of the 
roof trusses consists of the height of the locomotive on the 
floor, plus the height of the locomotive in the air, plus the 
necessary clearance. The idea will be understood more 
clearly after an examination of the illustrations. 










































































Fart End Elevation 
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Cross Sectional Elevation of a Gap Crane 


other engines in the shop to be set down at some other point. 
With the rapid increase in the length and weight of locomo- 
tives, so that 90-ft. cranes are now common, this utility has 
added greatly to the cost of erecting shops. One feature that 
has been especially troublesome is the great headroom re- 
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The gap crane is made up of four girders arranged in 
pairs with the two pairs separated a sufficient distance to 
allow the entire locomotive to be lifted up between them. 
Four trolleys of 621% tons capacity each are used in pairs 
with the hooks or lifting devices at the ends of the fall lines 
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How a Gap Crane Reduces the Required Headroom in an Erecting Shop 
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attached to lifting beams which engage the front and rear 
ends of the locomotive. The lifting beam at the front end 
may be placed either under the extended sills or side frames 
which support the pilot truck or may be provided with ad- 
justable saddle blocks and placed under the front end of the 
boiler, thus giving the same advantages as the sling rig but 
with greater resistance against overturning. 

The gap crane may be constructed as a single unit or the 
two pairs of girders may be arranged to serve as independent 
“twin” cranes with provision for multiple unit control when 
they are used together for lifting a locomotive. Another fea- 
ture of this development is the facility it offers for adapta- 
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is a large carrier, supported at its outer end by rods attached 
toa boom. This carrier contains the main conveyor by means 
of which the freight is transferred to and from the barge, the 
carrier being raised or lowered by means of blocks and tackle 
and a hoist as shown in the illustration to provide for the 
changing water level. The main conveyor is supplemented 
by a second conveyor extending the length of the main frame 
(on the wheels) and, when necessary to deliver the load at 
some distance behind the machine, by a third conveyor pro- 
jecting to the rear. These auxiliary conveyors may be raised 
or lowered as found desirable for delivering packages to the 
floor of the dock. to freight cars or to motor trucks. The fact 
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Raising and Lowering of the Boom Compensates for Variation in the Distance from the Water to the Dock Level 


tion to old shops equipped with a crane of limited capacity. 
Thus, if a shop is equipped with a traveling crane of 120 or 
125 tons capacity, a second crane of the same capacity may 
be provided and the two arranged to serve as twin cranes. 
One point not to be overlooked in considering this develop- 
ment is the need in any modern shop of auxiliary or mes- 
senger cranes of 10 to 20 tons capacity. In the modern shop 
where high headroom has had to be provided for the lift-over 
operations, the auxiliary cranes have been usually operated 
on a separate runway about 27 ft. above the floor and there- 
fore from 12 to 16 ft. below the runway upon which the 
large capacity crane is supported and thus the small cranes 
are enabled to operate without any appreciable interference 
with the large cranes. With the use of the gap crane in shops 


of 10 to 12 pits in erecting aisles, it is believed that the use “ 


of a single crane runway for both the heavy and light 
capacity cranes will work out very satisfactorily. 


Mechanical Equipment for a 
Railway Water Terminal 


developed for use at rail-water terminals where large 
variations in the stage of water occur. Thus, the il- 
lustrations show the use of this conveying system by the IIli- 
nois Terminal Railroad at Alton, Ill., for the transfer of 
freight to and from barges on the Mississippi river. 
The equipment consists of a frame, mounted on wheels, 
that runs on a track laid on the dock perpendicular to the 
water front. Extending from the “water” end of this frame 


A NEW TYPE of material handling equipment has been 


that the entire frame rests on wheels lends considerable flex- 
ibility to the equipment in reaching the points of receipt and 
delivery to the greatest advantage. They will handle pack- 
age freight up to an individual package weight of 400 lb. 




















The Lower End of the Main Conveyor Hoisting Package 
Freight from the Deck of a Barge 


This form of conveyor, some types of which will handle 
packages weighing up to 800 lb., is handled by the Brown 
Portable Conveying Machinery Company, Chicago. 
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The American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association will 
hold its eleventh annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on August 9, 10 and 11. 


The legislature of Indiana has before it a bill to repeal the 
full train crew law of that state and also one to repeal the 
full switching law; and the bill has actually been passed by 
the lower House by considerable majorities. 


Senator Cummins,’ chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, announces that he proposes to introduce 
at the beginning of the next session of Congress a bill pro- 
viding for the compulsory consolidation of the railroads into 
14 to 18 systems. 


Proposals to reduce the pay of unskilled workmen on April 
1, noticed in another paragraph, referring to the New York 
Central, are also being issued by the Central of New Jersey, 
the Lehigh Valley and other roads; and similar notices will 
probably be issued within a few days by all of the prominent 
Eastern roads, 


Senator Calder’s bill for the regulation of the coal industry 
was reported to the Senate on February 24 by the committee 
on manufactures. The committee has been holding hearings 
on the bill, and has eliminated the provisions for price-fixing 
‘and government control and operation during emergencies. 
The bill provides for greater publicity regarding mine opera- 
tion and costs of production. 


The American Society for Steel Treating will hold its 1921 
convention and exhibition at Indianapolis, Ind., on September 
19 to 24 inclusive. The exhibition will be in the Manufac- 
turers’ Building at the State Fair Grounds which will pro- 
vide a floor space of 76,800 sq. ft., and the meetings will be 
held at the Women’s Building, which is located a short dis- 
tance from the exhibition hall, where three or four large 
rooms will make it possible to hold sectional meetings 
simultaneously. 


The Chicago Safety Council, through its Steam Transpor- 
tation Committee, has requested all of the railroads to furnish 
information with respect to accidents to school children while 
trespassing on railroad premises. It is intended that this in- 
formation shall be compiled periodically and forwarded to 
the superintendent of schools who in turn will place the data 
before all the scholars in bulletin form. In line with its work 
the committee is urging that safety instruction be made a part 
of the school curriculum. 


William G. McAdoo, formerly director general of railroads, 
declaring the transportation act a failure both in theory and 
effect, told newspaper men at Washington the other day that 
the railroads were drifting toward government ownership, 
which, he added, seemed to be the only apparent solution. 
The increasing of rates has not solved the railroad problem, 
Mr. McAdoo said, and the railroads have not been put into 
the condition desired, “despite the payment of millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money to them under the terms of the 

transportation act.” He did not discuss the question of how 
"many of the millions had been paid. 


The New York Central has notified its “unskilled” work- 
men—freighthouse men, platform, storehouse men, freight 
handlers, trackmen, track walkers, car laborers, ashpitmen, 
etc., to send representatives to a conference with officers of 
the company to be held in New York City on March 8, when 
revisions of wages will be proposed, to go into effect on 
April 1. It is understood that about 30,000 employees of the 
New York Central are affected by this notice. Many of them 
have no organization, and, apparently, committees will have 
to be chosen this week. Any properly accredited representa- 
tive of 100 or more men of any craft, whether connected or 
not connected with a brotherhood, will have a standing in the 
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conference. The other roads in the New York Central sys- 
tem have as yet taken no action in this direction. The large 
majority of unskilled laborers are now receiving about 48.5 
cents an hour, which is higher than the prevailing rate in 
most cities on the lines of the New York Central. 


Persons killed in automobile accidents in the United States 
in 1919, according to statistics gathered by the Census 
3ureau, numbered about 8,000, and an officer of the Southern 
Railway calculates that the actual total is considerably larger 
than the total number of persons killed on the railroads -of 
the country. He says: 

“Automobile accidents in the United States claimed 1,474 
more victims in 1919 than were killed in accidents on Ameri- 
can railways. Deaths from automobile accidents showed a 
total of 7,969 for the Census Bureau’s registration area, com- 
prising about 80 per cent of the country’s total population. 
In 66 of the large cities there were 3,808. In railway acci- 
dents the Interstate Commerce Commission reports 6,495 
killed (less than for any previous year since 1898). This in- 
cluded 2,553 trespassers and 1,882 other persons, not either 
passengers or employees, of whom a large percentage were 
the victims of collisions between automobiles and railway 
trains.” [Adding non-train accidents on railroads the total is 
6,978. ] 


New Rules for Reporting Operating Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has prescribed revised 
rules relative to operating statistics intended to continue, with 
some modifications, the compilation and report by Class I car- 
riers,.except switching and terminal companies, of the basal 
operating statistics reportable to the commission in special 
monthly and annual forms pertaining to the year 1920. The 
principal changes are, briefly: (1) The requirement of gross 
ton-miles of locomotives and tenders in connection with certain 
items; (2) the addition of a statement of the average number of 
serviceable and of unserviceable locomotives by classes of service ; 
(3) the omission of rating ton-miles and of locomotive-hours; 
(4) the requirement of direction of movement for freight-train 
car-miles only; (5) the requirement of monthly and cumulative 
figures for like items in the same forms without a separate state- 
ment of annual figures other than those appearing in the regular 
annual reports of the carriers. 


Precepts for Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Employees—And the Rest of Us 


an Official Circular] 

Courtesy, consideration and common sense, practiced continu- 
ously, will create a “real” personality on “M. & St. L.” 

Never overlook any opportunity to boost “M. & St. L.” 

No matter what may be your position on “M. & St. L.,” re- 
member this one thing: The patron comes first. 

Surround your job; bound it on all sides with Perseverance, 
Conscientiousness, Faithfulness and Efficiency. 

‘If you feel the job on “M. & St. L.” is not big enough for you, 
make it bigger, 

Don’t be afraid to ask intelligent questions. 

Be willing to assist your fellow-workers. 

Whenever a question is asked, take pains to answer it accurately, 
fully, briefly, promptly and with a pleasant smile. 

Do not get angry under any circumstances. 

If you are in the wrong, you can’t afford to get angry. 

If you are in the right, you don’t need to get angry. 


[From 


Servants of the Public Must Be Respectful 


Respect in the railroad business is closely connected with 
obedience, for disobedience to a superior is disrespect. In the 
operation of a railroad, there are necessarily officers of various 
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ranks. Fitness for a position is the first consideration in choosing 
an officer. When an employee is chosen for an official position 
he is entitled to the respect that the position demands. When 
respect is wanting, little, if any, attention is paid to instructions 
issued. In order to command the respect of subordinates it is 
essential that officers be competent to fill the positions they occupy. 
It is not possible for an officer to secure from his employees the 
respect to which he is entitled, unless he is willing to respect his 
superior. 

Officers are entitled to respect. It is just as easy to say “Yes, 
sir,” as it is to say “Yah.” Certainly it is much more respectful. 
To respect a person or a position, one must have confidence in 
the person or position. It behooves every officer to conduct him- 
self so that he will command, and be in a position to demand, 
the respect of his subordinates—F, E. Nash, general manager, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


On-Time Record of the Illinois Central 

The Illinois Central has just issued the seventh article in 
its series of public statements, featuring the road’s record for 
passenger train punctuality together with additional informa- 
tion on its service and equipment. The circular presents the 
percentage of trains arriving on time for four months ending 
with November, 1919, as compared with the percentage fig- 
ures compiled by the United States Railroad Administration 
as follows: 


All Railways 


Illinois Central System. 
Po ee ee ee 


83 per cent 95.4 per cent 


eS SS  .  e 84 per cent 96.2 per cent 
a. SS ee err era er 84 per cent 95.4 per cent 
OOS, TOES ov vcaeerisevenneses 82 per cent 96.2 per cent 


Reviewing the conditions for 1920 the article says that for 
the entire system 79,022 passenger trains were operated dur- 
ing that year on its 6,000 miles of line. The low level of on- 
time arrivals in 1920 was in January and April, when a figure 
of 93.4 per cent was reached whereas the high level came 
in October when a percentage of 97.3 per cent was made. 
The percentage average for all months of 1920 was 95.55. 


Store Door Delivery 


Pursuant to a vote of the Federal Highway Council, the 
desirability of establishing store door delivery of freight in 
large cities is to be presented to the principal railroads by a 
committee, of which J. C. Lincoln, traffic manager of the 
Merchants’ Association, New York City, and formerly chief 
freight traffic officer of the Wabash Railroad, is a member. 
It is proposed to recommend that the railroads themselves 
provide the necessary plants and conduct store door delivery 
and collection, including in the operations all merchandise 
to or from freight houses, even carload freight; but not in- 
cluding freight loaded or unloaded at team tracks. In New 
York City large quantities of freight shipped in carloads is 
handled over the platforms. The committee will recommend 
that a reasonable charge be made for the service, separate 
from the regular freight charge, and that rates be published 
in separate tariffs. Other members of the committee are A. 
E. Beck, Baltimore Md.; W. J. Pitt, Philadelphia, Pa.; T. T. 
Harkrader, New York; W. J. L. Banham, New York, and Dr. 
R. S. MacElwee, director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Retrenchment 

Further extensive reductions of forces by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were reported on February 26, at Altoona, Pitts- 
burgh and other points. The operation of the Pittsburgh 
Terminal as a separate division is to be discontinued and the 
old division boundaries will, in general, be restored. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has ordered further 
reductions in forces at the Scranton shops. The Union Pa- 
cific on February 26 ordered further extensive reductions in 
its shops. On the New York Central, large numbers of men 
returned to work in the shops at Collinwood, Ohio; Elkhart, 
Ind., and other points, after forced vacations of one or more 
weeks. 

The Canadian National, following the severe falling off in 
business throughout large sections of Canada, has taken off 
some passenger trains in New Brunswick, including trains 
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No. 31 and No. 32 between Moncton and Levis. In the west- 
ern part of Ontario considerable numbers of men have been 
dismissed and two divisions have been consolidated into one. 

Two hundred men in the shops of the New York, Ontario 
& Western at Middletown, N. Y., resumed work on March 
1 after a layoff of a month. 


Economy; Trust Men to Practice It 


If we are fair with ourselves, we shall admit that we have 
never done as much as we could do to economize. We have 
been living in the thought of “getting by.” Waste starts in with 
the little things and gradually grows and grows until it reaches 
the larger ones. How many officers when sending a telegram, 
censor it, to be sure that the fewest possible words have been 
used? It is not uncommon for employees to receive an order to 
have a certain thing done and then in the same order, instruc- 
tions how it should be done. Surely, that is not economy. Every 
man must be credited with possessing the ability to think and | 
use ordinary judgment, and he should not be deprived of his 
right to exercise it. If the employee is not permitted to think 
for himself, to think out his problems, to think how the thing 
should be done most economically, how can we expect him to be 
broad and independent? A subordinate official should grow and 
expand so that when his turn comes he may be ready for promo- 
tion. Economy means the wise spending of money or time, good 
stewardship, careful administration. We are just as large as we 
will permit ourselves to be. Economy comes by using what we 
have to the best possible advantage. An inventory of “M. & 
St. L.” will show that we have practically as many resources on 
this railroad as other railroads have. In many instances we 
have much better.—E, E. Nash, general manager, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis. 


Revenues and Expenses for 1920 


The net operating income of the railroads of the United States 
for the calendar year 1920 was only $62,264,421, or about one- 
third of 1 per cent on the valuation used by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last summer for the purpose of the rate case, 
according to the final summary of revenues and expenses for 
December, and the year 1920, issued by the commission. Total 
operating revenues for the year were $6,225,402,762, or $1,041,- 
000,000 greater than for the year 1919 when the roads earned a 
net of $516,290,090. Operating expenses, $5,826,197,474, were $1,- 
406,000,000 greater than in 1919 and taxes, which amounted to 
$281,380,620, were $83,000,000 greater. The Eastern roads had a 
deficit for the year of $99,384,902, while the other districts 
showed decreases as compared with 1919. For the month of 
December the net operating income (for the whole country) was 
only $10,225,583, although the total operating revenues were 
$97,000,000 greater than for December, 1919. The summary, 
which covers 188 Class I roads and 15 switching and terminal 
companies, is given in the table. 


Raitway Recerpts AND Expenses, DECEMBER AND TWELVE 


W1TH DECEMPER 


Montus Enpinc 


Calendar Year December 


———. — 





Item 1920 1919 1920 1919 

27. Average number of 
miles operated.... 235,580.01 234,428.79 235,881.09 234,571.20 

REVENUES: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Oe ee 4,325,078,866 3,556,918,712 386,057,436 303,704.454 
i.e! 1,288,808,159 1,180,010,266 115,060,511 100,080,515 
eee a ae 150,404,467 57,456,159 8,876,400 9,716,268 
PEs. NE | adce saeces nis 143,501,613 127,708,607 9,664,053 16,048,057 
32. All other transporta- ; 

tion errr er 163,494,648 126,333,455 18,680,428 11,070,184 
IS. Eneidentel ccccasess 148,731,748 130,500,436 11,850,844 11,928.65 
34. Joint facility—Cr... 7,790,789 7,301,480 696,183 1,035,020 
35. Joint faculty—Dr... 2,407,528. 2,164,894 303,474 196,334 


36. Railway 


operating 
revenues ae 


- 6,225,402.762 5,184,064,221 550,582,381 453,386,816 
EXPENSES: 
J7. Maintenance of way 


anc structures.... 1,033,548,881 778,340,219 71,735,168 63,995,994 
38. Maintenance of equip- 

Berea 1,584,405,718 1,232,960,112 138,741,728 117,131,94¢ 
2 ME Vata ccecsuls 73,659,951 47,534,691 7,527,801 4633.11 
40. Transportation ..... 2,907,187,529 2,192,770,837 264,578,061 213,762.26 
41. Miscellaneous opera- 

ee ee ‘ 61.523,891 48,442,246 5,036,498 4,414,5 
a SEED arias slo eng oe 170,892,533 125,422,140 15,969,552 11,180,192 
43. Transportation for in- 

vestment—Cr. 5,021,029 


6,028,296 381,919 603,991 





44. Railway operating ex- 
penses 


5,826,197,474 4,419,441,949 503,206,889 414,514,029 








wea 8 








March 4, 1921 


£5. Net revenue from rail- 








way operations... 399,205,288 764,622,272 47,375,492 38,872,787 
16. Railway tax accruals 281,380,620 198,806,615 30,295,417 21,259,570 
17. Uncollectible railway 

revenues .......-- 1,226, 574 917,221 300, 675 107,357 
48. Railway operating in- 

GE Gace Nesions 116.598,094 564,898,436 16,779,400 17,505,860 
49. Equipment rents (Dr. 

So SE eee 34,712,122 32,717,162 4,182,784 1,930,256 
50. Joint facility rent 

Ce. BE. e%.% 19, 621, 551 15,891,184 2,371 033 1,870,627 
51. Net of items 48, 49 

BE FO tees eaas 62,264,421 516,290,090 10,225,583 13,704,977 
52. Per cent of expenses 93.59 85.25 91.40 91.43 


Note: (a) Federal lap-over items settled during the month are included in 
the above compilations for these roads that have indicated that estimates 
were not included for substantially all unaudited corperate items. (b) The 
amount of war taxes included in December, 1920, is $5,395.794, and for 
period, March to December, 1929, $33,549,938. 

c Credit item. 

d Debit item 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings and places of meetings: 
Arr BrakE AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 163 Broadway, New 
York Citv. Next conventicn, May 3-6, 1921, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance. Association. hee 
Arr Brake APPLIANCE AssoctaTion.—Fred 1 W. Venton. 836 So. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFiceRs.—F, A, Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage. C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DiNnING CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—S, W. Derr, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Assoc1ATION oF Enoinrers.—C. E. Drayer, 29 S._ La Salle St., 

T. R. R.. 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, 

June, 1921, Quebec, Can. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFicers.—W, C. Hope, 
c: &. 


. of N. J.. 143 Liberty St.. New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
4£0. Union Station. St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 24-26, 
1921, Kansas City, Mo, 

AmeERICAN Fxectric Raitway AssocratTion.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD MAsTER TINNERS’, CopPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
AssociaTION.—C. Borcherdt. 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, III. 
Next convention September 12-14, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


AMERICAN Rartiway_ Assocration.—J. E, Fairbanks, General Secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Next regular meeting, November 16, 


1921. 
Divisien 1-—Operating, W. Fripp (Chairman), General Manager, 
New Yerk Central Railroad, Bien Lines, New York, N. E. 


McCarty (Vice-Chairman), General Manager, Central Region, Penn- 
sylvania System, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents), C. E. Fish (Chairman), Freight 
Agent, Baltimore & “Ohio Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. C. Gilmore 
(First Vice-Chairman), Agent, Pennsylvania System, Eastern Region, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ©. M. Teschemacher (Second _ Vice-Chairman), 
General Agent, Chicago & Alton Railroad, Chicago, Ill.; R. O. Wells 
(Secretarv), Freight Agent, Ilinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Til. 

Medical and Surgical Section, D. Z. Dunott (Chairman), Chief 
Surgeon, Western Maryland Railway, Baltimore, Md.; G. G. Dowdall 
(First Vice-Chairman), Chief Surgeon, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago, Ill.; Duncan Eve (Second Vice-Chairman), Chief Surgeon, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Nashville. Tenn. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association), 
R. S. Mitchell (Chairman), Chief Special Agent, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, St. Louis, Mo.: H. L. Denton (First Vice-Chairman), Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Police, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, 
Md.: Emmett Gregg (Second Vice-Chairman), Superintendent Special 
Service, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, or Ran: J. €. 
Cavisten (Secretary). 75 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents). H. Hulatt (Chair- 
man), Manager of Telegraphs. Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, 
Oue.: W. H. Hall (First Vice-Chairman), General Superintendent of 
Telesraph, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, Denison, Texas; 

Finley (Second Vice-Chairman), Superintendent Telegraph, os Sock 


Central Lines, West of Buffalo, Cpreiane . W. A. Fairbanks ° 


(Secretary), 75 Church St., New York 

Division II_-Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of ‘Trarisportaticn and Car Accounting Officers). E. J. 
Pearsan (Chairman), President, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, New Haven, Conn.; J. J. Bernet (Vice-Chairman), Presi- 
dent. New Yerk, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, Cleveland, Ohio: 
C. W. Crawford (Chairman, General Committee), 431 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Tll.; G. W. Covert (Secretary), 431 South Dearborn 
St.. Chicago, Til. 

Division I1T—Traffic, G. H. Ingalls (Chairmant Vice-President, 
New York Central Lines, New York, N J. Gottschalk (Secre- 
tary), 143 Liherty St., New York, N. 

Division TV—Engineering. H. R. Safford (Chairman), Assistant 
to the President, Chicago, Burlingten & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, 
Tit.; C. J. Kelloway (Vice-Chairman), Superintendent of Signals, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. W ilmington, N. C.; E. H. Fritch (Sec- 
retary), 431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, III. Next annual meeting, 
March 15-17, 1921, Chicago, Til. 

Construction 2nd Maintenance Section, H. R. Safford (Chairman), 
Assistant to the President, Chicago. Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Chicago, Tll.: E. H. Fritch (Secretary), 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, TIL. 
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Electrical Section, George Gibbs (Chairman), Chief Engineer of 
Electric Traction, Long Island Railroad, New York, N. Y.; E. B. 
—— (Nice-Chairman), A i Engineer Electric Traction, New York 

entral Railroac ew York . Y.3; E. H. Fritch (Secretar 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. at 

Signal Section (includ ing former activities of the Railway Signal 
Association), F. W. Pfleging (Chairman), Signal Engineer, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha. _Nebr.,; F. B. Wiegand (First Vice-Chair- 
man), Signal Engineer, New York Central Railroad, Western Lines, 
Cleveland, Ohic; C. A. Christofferson (Second Vice-Chairman), 
Signal Engineer, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; H. S. 
Balliet (Secretary), 75 Church St., New York, , a 

Division V—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association), W. J. Tollerton (Chairman), General 
Mechanical Superintendent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. Coleman (Vice-Chairman), Assistant to General 
Superintendent Motive Power and Car Departments, Grand Trunk 
Railway, Montreal, QOue.; V. R. Hawthorne (secretary), 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. _ Next convention June 15-22, 1921, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. ‘ 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association), E. L. Younger 
(Chairman), Foreman Painter. Missouri Pacific Railroad, Little Rock, 
Ark.: 1. G. Keil (First Vice-Chairman), Foreman Painter, New 
York Central Railroad, Western Lines, Elkhart, Ind.; J. R. Ayers 
(Secend Vice-Chairman), General Manager Painter, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal, Que.: V. R. Hawthorne, (Secretary), 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; A. P. Dane (Assistant Secretary), Fore- 
man Painter, Boston & Maine Railroad, Reading, Mass. 

Division VI—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association), Pearce (Chairman), 
General Purchasing Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Va.: 
H. d ay_ (Vice-Chairman), General Storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa ve Railway, Topeka, Kans.; J. P. Murphy (Secretary), 
General Storekeeper, New York Central Railroad, Western Lines, 
eee, agg a J. Farrell (Assistant Secretary), 75 Church 
St.. New York, N. Y Second annual meeting 20-22 2 
Atlantic City, N. diac sadlcaia 

Division VII-—Freight ee (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association), C, Pribble (Chairman), General Claim 
eo Atchison. Topeka & Pst Fe Railway System, Topeka, Kans.; 
H. C. Howe (First Vice-Chairman), Freight Claim Agent. Chicago 
& North Western Railway, Chicago, Tll.: D. C. MacDonald (Second 
Vice-Chairman), Assistant General Claim Agent, Canadian Pacific 
rth Winnipeg, Man.: aa Se Pilcher (Secretary), 431 South 

earborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next meeting Corcnado B S 
Diego, Calif., May 17,’ 1921. Tom 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BrIDGE AND Burtptne Assocration.—C, A, Licht 

y,C. & 
N. W. Ry. ‘ares ee aller "we Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 20, 1921 ew York City. Exhibit by Bridge 
and Building Supply Men’s Association, . : 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssoctaTIoN.—(Works in co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division TV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, March 
15-17, 1921, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Assnciation. 

AMERICAN RatLway Master Mecwanics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division 5.) 

AMERICAN RAILway Toot ForeMen’s Assocration.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN Snort [Line Ratrtroap Assoctation.—T. F. Whittelse 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. + 

AMERICAN Society For Testinc Martertats.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civin Encineers.—Col. H. S. Crocker (acting secre- 
tary). Engineering ae Building, 33 W. 39th St.. New York. 
Next convention, April 27, 1921, Houston, Texas. Regular meetings, 
Ist and 3d Wednesday in ieee, except July and August, 33 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next meeting, May 23-26, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN STEEL TREATERS’ Society.—W, H. Eiseman, 154 East Erie St., 
Chicago, 


AMERICAN TRAIN DrspatcHers’ Assocration.—C, L. Darling, Northern Pa- 
cific Rv., Spokane, Wash. Next convention, June 20, 1921, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

AMERICAN Woop PresErvers’ Association.—George M. Hunt, Chemist, 
Forest Products Lahoratory, Madison, Wis. 

AssocIaTION OF RaiLway Cratm Acents,—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
N. J., Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting at St. Louis, Mo. 

pee oF Rattway EtectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 

W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta.. Chicago. Exhibit by Railway 
Tectrieai Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssoctaTIon oF RatLway Executives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

AssociaTIon oF RatLway Suppry Men.—C. L. Mellor, 212 W. Illinois St., 

hicago. Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division 1.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFicers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division 2.) 

BRIDGE AND Burtp1nc Suppiy Men’s Assogration.—A, J. Filkins, Paul Dick- 
inson Company, Chicago. Meeting with convention of American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN RAILWAY Cius.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 
Next meeting, December 14. 


Car ForeMEN’s Association oF Cutcaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF St. Louis, Mo.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday in 
month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 
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CentraL Raitway Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday in Jan- 
uary, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 
Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— 
P. Elliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Next meeting March 3-4, 1921, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Curer INTERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car ForeMeNn’s Suppty MEn’s 
AssocraTion.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. , Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Association. 


Cinctnnatrt Rattway CLus.—H. Boutet, 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Eastern Rartroap Assocration.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W.. Wash- 
ington, D. 

Freicut Cxiaim Association.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 
sion 7. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaco.—A. M, Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RaItLroap Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. 
18, 1921, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet ASSOCIATION,- 
t., Chicago. Next annual meeting, 
man, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
W. Wabasha Ave., Winona, Minn. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Men. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Parinters’ AssociaTion.—E, E, Martin, Union 
Pacific R. R.. Room No, 19. Union Pacific Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Next convention, October 4-6, 1921, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Master Borrer Maxers’ Assocration.—Harry D. Vought, 
ew York. Next convention, May 23-26, 1921, 
Louis, Mo. 


Master Car AND LocoMotTive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—(See American Railway Association, Division 5, Equip- 
ment Painting Section.) 

Master Car Buripers’ Association.—(See American Railway Association, 
Division 5.) 

NaTIonaL Association OF RatLroap Tip Propucers.—E, E. Pershall, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, 720 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mansenes ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILitigs CoMMISSIONERS.—James 

Walker. 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

Nariona Foreicn TRADE Counc. —O. K, Davis, 

ork, 

Nationat Rartway Appiiances Assocration.—C. W. Kelly. 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Engineering Association. 

New Encranp RaiLroap Citus.—W, E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave.., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting 
months of June. July, August and September. 

New York Raitroap CLius.—Harry D. Vought. 95 Liberty St.. New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

PaciFic Raitway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., 
Regular meeting, 2d Thursday in month, 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccounTine Orricers’ AssociaTion.—E. 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 
1921, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 

Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank Ww. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raitway Ciun oF Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in ?— except June, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, 

Raitway Deve.orpment Association.—D. C. Welty, iicseest Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

RaAILway ExvectricaL SupPpLY MANUFACTURERS’ 
General Electric Co.. Chicago. Annual 
of Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EourpMENT MANUFACTURERS’ 
Signal Oil Company, 
gineers’ Association. 

RatLway Fire Protection ASSOcIATION.- 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

RAILway Rear Estate ASSOCIATION. 
mond, Va. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.— 
sion 4, Signal Section.) 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTIon.—(See American Railway Association, 
Division 6.) 

RAILWAY SupPLY MANUFACTURERS’ 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Division 


AssoctaTion.—W, J. Mayer, 
Next convention, August 16- 


-J. G, Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
May 24-26, 1921, Hotel Sher- 
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Next convention, September 12-15, 
Exhibit by Association of Railway Supply 


95 Liberty St., 
Planters’ Hotel, St. 


1 Hanover Square, New 


Kell 


- v -Derby 
Meeting with American 


ailway 


San Francisco, Cal. 
alternately in San Fran- 


R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
Next annual meeting, June 8, 


Assoc1taTion.—J, Scribner, 
meeting with Association 


Eubank, Galena 
Meeting with Traveling En- 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Morrison, C, & O. Ry., Rich- 


AssocriaTion.D, L. 
Richmond, Va. 


R. R, Hackett, 
R. H, 


(See American Railway Association, Divi- 


AssocraTion.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 


Meeting with American Railway Association, 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTIon.—G. A, Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co.. 30 Church St.. New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIATION. —P, J. McAndrews, 
Cc, & N. W. Ry.. Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 
20-22, 1921, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

Str. Louis Rattway Cius.—R. W, Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

Sicnat Appitance Association.—F. W. Edmurds, Schroeder Headlight 
& Generator Co., New York City. Meeting with American Railway 
Association, Signal Section. 

Society or Rattway FINANCIAL W. Cox. 
Trust Bldg., 


Orricers.—L, 


1217 Commercial 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway Crus.—A, J, Merrill. P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
em. May, July. September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
tlanta. 


SouTHERN AssoctaTION oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta. Ga. 

Suppty Association oF AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForeMeEN’s ASSOCIATION. — 
C. N. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Track Suppry 
soctotion. 

Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 

Seu Enatneers’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, GS & we 

Buffalo, N. Y,. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 


Assoctation.—W, C, Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works. Hillburn, 
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At Vera Cruz, Mexico, the amount of freight lying on the docks 
awaiting transportation inland is said to amount to 40,000 tons. 
Locomotives, as well as cars, are lacking. 

The Railway Commissioners of Canada have authorized a 
general increase in the freight rates on liquor, from first- 
class to double first-class; in carloads it is to be advanced to 
third-class. 


The Indiana Coal Traffic Bureau, the Knox County Coal 
Operators’ Association and the Southern Indiana Coal 
Bureau, said to represent 85 per cent of the coal tonnage 


mined in Indiana, have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to withdraw its service order No. 18 regulating the 
assignment of cars for railroad fuel loading. 


The house committee on interstate commerce has favorably 
reported a bill introduced by Representative Coady of Mary- 
land, to extend the guaranty provisions of Section 209 of the 
transportation act for the six months following the period of 
federal control of the railroads to the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Company. A similar bill has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Smith. 


At Bridgeburg, Ont., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


which is just across the river from 
the receipts at one ticket office recently in- 
creased rapidly from about $2,500 a month to $10,000 a 
month, this in consequence of large numbers of purchases 
by persons coming to Bridgeburg from Buffalo to begin 
their trip to some point in the United States, advantage be- 
ing taken of the difference in the value of Canadian and 
American money. A rule has now been adopted under which 
these passengers, as soon as they come into the United 
States, are called upon by the conductor of the train for a 
payment sufficient to cover the difference in exchange and the 
full United States war tax. 


Coal Production 


A sharp decline again marked the production of soft coal 
during the week ended February 19 and for the first time 
since the market broke last December the output fell below 
even the level of 1919, according to the weekly bulletin of the 
Geological Survey. The total production is estimated from 
reports of railroad shipments at 7,472,000 net tons, or 5 per 
cent less than that for the preceding week. In the cor- 
responding week of 1919 the output was 7,722,000 tons. The 
present rate of production is below the lowest point reached 
in 1920 during the railway switchmen’s strike. With car 
and labor supply at present ample, the bulletin says, the 
factor limiting production is absence of demand. 


New England Roads Ask Higher Mail Rates 


The New England railroads have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a further increase in the rates 
for the transportation of the mails, on the ground that the 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its decision of December, 1919, are inadequate. =. the 
original hearings before the commission on the subject of 
railway mail pay, the New England roads asked for no, 
331% per cent higher than those accorded to the railroads gen- 
er tn on the ground of their higher operating expenses and 
the character of their service. The petition states that the 
rates of pay now in effect are not in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the law of July 28, 1916, under which the commis- 
sion fixed the rates, in that they do not yield and since 
September 1, 1920, have not yielded them fair, reasonable or 
adequate compensation for the service performed. The com- 
mission is asked to re-examine the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the transportation of mail on the New England 
lines and the service performed by them, with special refer- 
ence to the period since September 1, 1920. 
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Stock of Southeastern Express Company 
Taken by Business Men 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, announced 
on February 18 that the books for subscription to the million 
dollars of capital stock offered to the people of the south by the 
Southeastern Express Company were opened the previous morn- 
ing and were closed at night. The stock was allotted propor- 
tionately to all the 14 states and the District of Columbia 
served by the lines of the Southern and the Mobile & Ohio. 
The reports received show oversubscription in every state, at least 
2,500 widely distributed southern business men having taken shares. 
No single subscription in excess of 100 shares was received and 
no officer or employee of the railroads was permitted to par- 
ticipate. 

“This result,” said Mr. Harrison, “fully justifies our con- 
fidence that the people of the south desire competition in express 
service.” 


Transcontinental Freight by Water 


Freight between places south of the Atlantic Coast and ports on 
the Pacific is now moving by way of the Panama Canal in an 
estimated volume of 250,000 tons a month. Rates by water are, 
on many commodities, about 25 per cent lower than by the trans- 
continental railroads. Since last August, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized a horizontal advance in the 
freight rates, the rail movement, especially of export freight, has 
been at a standstill. The coastwise steamship companies have 
increased the number of sailings until there is a departure of a 
freighter in the coastwise trade every day both eastbound and 
westbound. Eleven lines are operating from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. With the marked depression in ocean freight rates, 
American ship-owners, unable to make profits on the transoceanic 
voyages, have placed their steamers in the coastwise trade. The 
Luckenbach Steamship Lines have made the voyage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in eighteen days, while the slower ships, 
owned by the Shipping Board and by some of the other com- 
panies, average from 24 to 26 days. Merchants say that the 
steamship companies have taken away from the railroads the east- 
bound movement of lumber from the Pacific Coast. In order to 
mect this competition the rail lines have announced reductions of 
seven cents per hundred pounds. 


New England Roads Appeal to Governors 


The presidents of the Boston & Maine, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Maine Central and the Bangor & 
Aroostook have asked the Governors of the six New England 
States to use their influence to aid the railroads in securing 
without delay authority to make a general advance of ten 
per cent in rates, both freight and passenger. At a con- 
ference in Boston on February 27, at which all of the Gov- 
ernors were present, the railroad representatives declared that 
the increase was made necessary because the roads. were 
operating under a deficit of more than $27,000,000 a year and 
were failing by about $50,000,000 to earn 6 per cent annually 
on the conservative estimate of their values. 

“In order that adequate and satisfactory transportation ser- 
vice may be assured to New England,” a memorandum pre- 
sented to the Governors said, “it is essential not only that the 
immediate solvency of these roads should be assured but 
also that their credit should be re-established * * *” 

The Governors decided to appoint citizens’ committees of 
five in each State to examine into the condition of the roads. 
Governor Cox, of Massachusetts, announced that the com- 
mittees which would be named without delay, would convene 
in Boston probably “within the next ten days.” 

The railroads proposed to make the increase effective until 
February 28, 1922. It would not apply to coal and coke, 
switching charges, or export and import traffic in cases where 
the latter meets competition from other ports. 

The executives told the Governors that although the pro- 
posed increases had been figured to provide $23,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue this year, a decrease in the volume of traffic 
would cut that figure to about $18,000,000. Trunk lines might 
be generally relied upon to come to the aid of New England 
roads with payments aggregating $15,000,000 a year, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has suspended until June 29 the operation 
of proposed changes in rates on rough and sawed stone from 
Bedford and certain other Indiana points to Dexter and 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
March 3 until July 1 the operation of a uniform increase of 
20 cents per net ton in the rates on coal, carloads, from 
points on the Cumberland Railroad to points in Florida. 


The Commission has suspended until June 25 the opera- 
tion of schedules which provide increased commodity rates 
on iron or steel bolts, in less than carload quantities, from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Galveston and Beaumont, Tex., and 
points taking same rates. 


The Commission has suspended until June 28 certain tariffs pro- 
viding rates to, from and between points south of the Ohio river, 
including Mississippi Valley, purported to be established in 
conformity with orders of the commission in the Memphis 
Southwestern Case. 


The Commission has suspended until June 29 the operation 
of items in W. J. Kelly’s tariff which provide increased carload 
rates on green salted hides from Chicago, Milwaukee and certain 
other western points to Old Fort and Morgantown, N. C. John- 
son City, Tenn., and other points. 


The Commission has suspended, until June 25, the opera- 
tion of proposed increased rates on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts from points in Arkansas and Louisiana to Memphis, 
Tenn., purported to be established in conformity with order 
of the Commission in the Natchez Case, Docket 8845, 58 I. 
C. C. 610: 


The Commission has suspended until June 29 proposed in- 
creases in the charges (50 and 75 cents a car) for loading and un- 
loading live stock at the stock yards, in Sioux City, Iowa, 
Omaha, East St. Louis, and at other points, to $1 and a proposed 
provision for the absorption of these increased charges by the 
carriers. 


The Commission has suspended until June 29 the operation 
of certain schedules providing rates to, from and between 
points south of the Ohio river, including Mississippi Valley, 
purported to be established in conformity with orders of the 
Commission in the Memphis Southwestern case and the 
Murfreesboro case. 


The Commission has suspended until June 29 the operation 
of items in a Kansas City Southern tariff which propose the 
cancellation by the Texarkana & Ft. Smith of the rule pro- 
viding for the switching of carload shipments of lumber and 
timber to and from the tracks of the Texas & New Orleans, 
at Port Arthur, Tex. 


The Commission has suspended until June 29, schedules 
published in a Union Stock Yard & Transit Company of Chi- 
cago tariff which propose to increase the existing charge of 
75°cents for loading and 50 cents a car for unloading live 
stock at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, to one dollar a 
car, and to provide for the absorption of such charges by 
the principal roads bringing live stock to the city. 


The Commission has suspended until July 23 the operation 
of all schedules published in a supplement to a Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie tariff which name increased 
switching charges and proposed restrictions in the absorp- 
tion on carload freight switched between industries on the 
line of the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Railway Transfer 
Company of the City of Minneapolis and points of inter- 
change with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Commission, on the petition of the Tennessee railroads, 
has ordered an investigation of the situation created by the re- 








un 


fusal of the Railroad and Public Utilities Commission of Ten- 
nessee to permit the carriers to increase their intrastate rates on 
common brick, sewer pipe, concrete and stone and gravel when 
for use in the construction of public highways and consigned to 
government authorities, to correspond with the increase per- 
mitted by the Commission for intrastate traffic. 


State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of the State of Louisiana has taken 
up with the Interstate Commerce Commission the matter of the 
charge by the railroads of 50 to 75 cents on each passenger crossing 
the Mississippi River on railroad transfer boats. 


The Northwestern Pacific has applied to the Railroad Commis- 
sion of California for authority to lease a branch line in Mendo- 
cino County, Cal., known as the Albion branch, to the Albion 
Lumber Company. The lumber company agrees to operate this 
branch and to render the same service as that now given by the 
Northwestern Pacific. 


The Public Service Commission of Missouri has acted upon the 
application of the carriers in the state for authority to make in- 
creases in freight and passenger rates similar to those prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, by ordering that the 
temporary increases authorized in August, 1920, shall be effective 
for a period of 12 months from September 1, 1920. The order 
provides that at the expiration of this twelve-month period, the 
basis of the rates shall be restored to that in effect on February 
29, 1920, unless extended or changed by the commission. 


State Rates Advanced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered its 
decision in the Indiana, Nebraska and South Carolina intra- 
state rate cases ordering advances in the intrastate rates to 
correspond to those allowed by the interstate commission 
in the general rate advance case. 


Overcharge Claims 


The Interstate Commerce Commission announces that on Febru- 
ary 17 the Railroad Administration notified the railroads that 
claims against the director-general for overcharges in connection 
with freight, passenger, demurrage, storage, etc., should be no 
longer accepted. Claimants must file such claims with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The circular says: “A statement of unsettled overcharge claims 
on hand shall be prepared and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on or before February 28, 1921. Such state- 
ments shall be entitled ‘Claims against Director General, as Agent, 
for alleged violation of Section 6.’ Such claims shall 
be handled to conclusion in accordance with established practice. 
Statements shall be rendered to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion monthly showing disposition of each claim settled or rejected 
during the month.” 

The commission says that these instructions were issued after 
conference with the commission, and that it will co-operate in 
the effort to make the plan inexpensive and expeditious. 


Court News 


In an action under the federal Employers’ Liability Act to. 
recover for the death of a repair man in the signal department 
who, while engaged in oiling a switch, was run over by an 
engine running backwards, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
holds that the failure of the engineman to give the customary 
warning was unusual and unexpected, not to be ordinarily 
foreseen, and the risk of which was not assumed by the em- 
ployee.—Dutrey v. P. & R. (Pa.), 108 Atl. 620. 


The Court holds that an ashpit 
used as a mere yard convenience for the purpose of cleaning 
and overhauling engines after completing their day’s run 
and putting them in condition for subsequent use for either 
state or interstate traffic is not an instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce.—Reynolds v. P. & R. (Pa.), 109 Atl. 660; cer- 


tiorari denied, 252 U. S. 507. 


Pennsylvania Supreme 
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Spanish Northern Will Electrify 
The Spanish Northern is asking for bids, through the 


Spanish government, for materials to electrify a portion of 
its line, according to cable advices from Commercial Attache 
Cunningham at Madrid. Bids will be.opened also on April 
22 covering the construction of a steam railway from Soria 
to Castejon. It is also said that the government will soon 
be in the market for more cars and locomotives. 


Chinese Railway Manager Visits America 


Dr. Yen Te-Ching, managing director of the Canton-Han- 
kow Railway, arrived in San Francisco February 8. It is 
understood that he intends to make an investigation of rail- 
way and lake transportation in this country and that he will 
avail himself of all opportunities afforded to 
where quantity production is demonstrated. 


visit plants 


France Borrowing Money for Equipment 


New York investment houses are offering to the public 6 
per cent bonds to the value of 50,000,000 francs of the Paris- 
Orleans Railway. These bonds are guaranteed by the French 
government and will net about $65.50 per 1,000 franc bond, 
at the prevailing rate of exchange and at the prevailing price 
of 92. The proceeds of this loan, it is understood, will be 
expended in this country for locomotives and cars. 


Work Started on New Mexican Line 


The Mexican government has begun the construction of a 
line to extend from Durango, capital of the state of that name, 
to Mazatlan on the Pacific coast. Work has commenced on 
the Mazatlan end of the line. The proposed railway has been 
laid off in sections of 10 kilometers each. The construction 
offices are located at Mazatlan. Work will begin at 
Durango, also, it is said. It is estimated that from two to 
three years will be required to complete the work. 


soon 


English Firm Secures Contract for 
Repairing Russian Locomotives 


] ONDON, 


Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., has signed a 
provisional contract for the repair of locomotives in Russia. 
It is estimated that 50 per cent of the locomotives owned by 
the Russian railways are in need of repairs and that the con- 
tract will amount to many thousands of engines. The work 
is to be done at the company’s Scotswood Works and arrange- 
ments are being made to bring 20 locomotives a month to 
the works for some years. 


Chinese Eastern Asks Bids for Tie Treating Plant 


The Chinese Eastern is asking for bids from this country 
for the construction of a “sleepers impregnation works” (tie 
treating plant). The proposed plant is to be, insofar as is 
possible, on wheels so that it may be moved from place to 
place with little difficulty. Any company bidding on the plant 
will be expected to offer also bids for its operation during the 
first year. The bids are open until June 1. Plans and specifi- 
cations may be obtained from Engineer Alexandroff, Chief of 
Maintenance of Way and Works, Chinese Eastern Railway, 
Harbin, Manchuria. 


Committee Reports on English Railway Agreements 
LONDON. 

The Colwyn Committee, made up of members of Parlia- 

ment, which was to investigate and report on the various 

agreements made by the government with the railways dur- 
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ing the period of government control, has made an extended 
report in which it it estimated that the total claims of the 
railways covering arrears of maintenance, abnormal wear 
and tear and replacement of stores will amount to £150,000,- 
000 (approximately $600,000,000 at the current rate of ex- 
change). The Committee has indicated that these claims are 
more than what the railways should receive. The commit- 
tee feels that the existing agreements should not be given 
their legal interpretation but should be considered in the 
light of the circumstances under which they were made and 
that the spirit of the agreements should govern their inter- 
pretation. It is claimed by the committee that some of the 
railways have already received more than they rightly should 
for deferred maintenance. 


Railway Supply Exports in 1920 


The exports of steam locomotives and passenger cars in 
1920 were greater than in any previous year. The totals for 
the exports of all other railway materials, however, fell con- 
siderably below similar totals for 1919. The detailed figures, 
as reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, follow: 





1920 1919 
"eg —--—--—- ee a, 
Railroad spikes... ..37.185,246 Ib. $1,607,672 55,487,231 Ib. $2,896,073 
os. eee 594,634 tons 36,066,505 652,443 tons 38,986,855 
Switches, frogs, etc. ova 7,569,420 a aiemrs 9,280,725 
Steam locomotives. . aia 53,629,847 959 30,275,728 
Passenger cars .... 123 1,171,674 104 1,606,540 
Freight cars ...... 21,676 37,192,502 eis 57,473,824 
Car wheels and axles grea 9,061,305 at 11,843,738 
Locomotives to Be Built in Poland 
LonbDon. 


It is stated by the Warsaw correspondent of the London Times 
that with the object of encouraging home industries the Polish 
government has recently signed contracts with a number of manu- 
facturers in Poland for the delivery of large quantities of rolling 
stock for the Polish railways within the next 10 years. The 
firms chiefly concerned are the Polish Locomotive Works, Sosno- 
wice, which has received an order for 1,100 locomotives; Lilpop, 
Rau & Lowenstein, Warsaw, which has received an order for 
1,000 locomotives, 20,000 freight cars and 3,000 passenger cars; 
and the Ostrow Wagon Works, which has received an order for 
18,000 freight cars and 2,800 passenger cars. None of these firms 
are in a position to carry out these orders with their present 


plants. The Polish Locomotive Works does not at present build 
complete locomotives, although it manufactures locomotive 
boilers. Neither has the Lilpop, Rau & Lowenstein plant built 


locomotives previously. The Ostrow Works is an entirely new 
enterprise and its factory is still in course of construction. Ob- 
viously these firms will need foreign capital and machinery to 
enable them to complete their orders. 


Locomotive Exports in December 


The figures for the exports of steam locomotives in Decem- 
ber show a total of 154 valued at $4,746,907. This is the 
largest figure in point of number since September and in 
point of value since August. The largest exports in Decem- 
ber to any one country were for Cuba. These shipments to- 
taled 52 and were valued at $1,593,023. The detailed figures 
by countries, as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, follow: 


Countries Number Dollars 
Ni es aire ean shag ode ors neue a Rae 8 121,046 
PI oh 3h isl eed nb chon Bata gw OWA NR 1 pM 5. 
EOIN aa Desi ba rete 5 irda Chain exec Sco wetaoe oan ota) We ret whaa ater as 3 61,550 
ER cdc vo as bo ans wale esa eos ave Wane hha eA 4 33,000 
MMMM inka. can <Saak Sa en eRe ae G8 y gi Seae,era one, © SRT aS 1 14,350 
Cuba Bn ee ie fou ihe auc ba ca i catia craicg cota oak ep telat oe rea 52 1,642,160 
I so 5: on ooo ho aR hn Re TRE eee em 7 297,500 
UY, Takes, 6 metas ola cre eto areal Odi ond: aS ameter 46 1,593,023 
a ee has ares chaugutveumths a 5-0) ao rar rare cn ae oe i 10,000 
RE OO Re PR EO IT OTT ee 1 2,000 
3 RR, eae eee ey venir Seer Ar 6 383,024 
ie EA | NERS ov Sin ch we uiseamawnnes memeaee wees + 19,000 

OI ic ccaea sasttete nnd o Wa + ori es oes Cw weenie paereres 5 33,500 
Sea NI ng 36 cg Sas ascot 9 00 ona 9-10 as dk (Oa TL 1 11,000 
PY SD, a. 5.5. 55 a0 8 05504554 cee CEeween ert 2 14,900 
Raa ek cea wins cinta d ata asst eae ea isce eee 12 507,329 

TN css cs oie op ntsc he ete cate a tiateeeeinates 15 4,746,907 
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Locomotives 
[HE PEKING-SUIYUAN is inquiring through the locomotive 


builders for 26 locomotives, 


_THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE is inquiring for 10 Pacific, 
15 Mikado, 15 Mountain and 10 Santa Fe type locomotives. 


THE COLOMBIAN NorTHERN (South America) reported in the 
Railway Age of January 28, as inquiring for some 2-8-2 type 
locomotives, has ordered locomotive 
Locomotive Company. 


one from the American 


Freight Cars 


THE AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Company, New York, 
is inquiring for 15 ore cars of 60 tons capacity. 


Tue HoncLucu [Ron Works Company, Woolworth building, 


New York, is inquiring for 30 cane cars of 30 metric tons 
capacity, for export. 
THe Unitep Fruit Company, New York, reported in the 


Railway Age of January 7, as inquiring for 40 box and 40 flat 
cars, has ordered 50 box and 40 flat cars, of 20 tons capacity, 
from the Gregg Company, for use on its division at Banes, Cuba: 


Passenger Cars 


[HE CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY is inquiring for one all-steel pay- 
car, 


THe Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 24, as inquiring for 14 dining cars, has ordered this equip- 
ment from the Pullman Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS TERMINAL has ordered 500 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE HonoLtutu Iron Works Company, Woolworth _ build- 
ing, New York, is inquiring for 300 tons of light rails and ac- 
cessories, for export to Honolulu. 


THe DeELAwarE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is advertising for 
bids to be received until noon March 9, on serial contract No. 13, 
for fabricated steel plate work for the following: Washington, 
N. J., bridge, 170 tons; Cortland, N. Y., grade elimination, 64 
tons; Coventry, N. Y., bridge, 56 tons; Sherburn, N. Y., bridge, 
101 tons; Buffalo, N. Y., bridge at Delavan avenue, 1,515 tons, 


Track Specialties 


THE INDIANAPOLIS TERMINAL has ordered 100 per cent rail joints 
from the Rail Joint Company for 500 tons of rails ordered from 
the I!linois Steel Company. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE has ordered 100 per cent 


rail- joint equipment from the Rail Joint Company for 100,000 tons 
of rails purchased for installation in 1921, 


Tue Boston & MAINE will receive bids until noon March 14 on 
Inquiry No. 3,578; 600 kegs 74 by 4% track bolts, for delivery at 
Salem, Mass., and 550 kegs 1 in. by 5% track bolts, delivered 
litchburg, Mass. 

Tue Boston & MAINE will receive bids until noon March 14 
on Inquiry No. 3,579; 15,360 joints for 100 Ib. rail, for delivery 
at Fitchburg, Mass., and 28,000 joints for 85 tb. rail, for delivery 
at Salem, Mass. 


THE Boston & MAINE will receive bids until noon March 14 
on Inquiry No. 3,551; 320,000 tie plates for 100 Ib. rail, for de- 
livery at Fitchburg, Mass., and 325,000 tie plates for 85 Ib. rail 
47,000 for 75 Ib. rail, and 8,000 for 72 Ib. rail, for delivery at 
Salem, Mass. : 
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Supply Trade News 
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W. J. Roehl, formerly assistant purchasing agent on the 
Missouri Pacific, has been appointed sales representative in 
the St. Louis, Mo., district for A. M. Castle & Co. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, on 
February 26, removed its Pittsburgh, Pa., office from 1208 
Farmers Bank building, to 718 Bessemer building, corner of 
Fort and Duquesne Way. 


Marcel Garsaud has been appointed New Orleans sales 
agent of the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., succeeding J. 
S. Barelli. Mr. Garsaud’s office is in the Whitney Central 
3ank building, New Orleans, La. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Company, Inc., engineers and con- 
structors, New York, recently opened branch offices in the 
Dominion Express building, Montreal, Que. Alexander C. 
Barker, vice-president, is in charge of the office. 


Robert C. Weller has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Carlton R. Dodge has been appointed western sales manager, 
with headqurters at 1215 Lumber Exchange building, Chi- 
cago. 


The O’Malley-Beare Valve Company of Chicago has been 
appointed exclusive agent for the Chapman Valve Manufac- 
turing Company of Indian Orchard, Mass., and will have 
charge of the sale of the Chapman lines of valves in the rail- 
way field in the United States. 


William C. Wilson, formerly connected with the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Company and William Wharton, Jr., 
Company, in the capacity of manager of sales, northeastern 
territory, has become associated with the Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. He will be located at its 
New York Office, 50 East Forty-second street. 


Roy G. Owens, vice-president and general manager of sales 
of the Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now giving his entire time to the executive department and 
Robert C. Weller, assistant general manager of sales at 
Cleveland, has been promoted to general manager of sales, 
succeeding Mr. Owen, effective February 25. Carlton R. 
Dodge, manager of field sales at Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed Western sales manager with headquarters in the 
Lumber Exchange building at Chicago, effective March 1. 


The Liberty Car & Equipment Company and the Illinois 
Car & Manufacturing Company, both of Hammond, Ind., 
have been consolidated and will now conduct their joint busi- 
ness under the name of the Illinois Car & Manufacturing 
Company, with general offices at Hammond, Ind., the officers 
of the consolidated company are: P. H. Joyce, president; 
J. W. O'Leary, vice-president; J. F. Farrell, vice-president; 
J. E. Fitzgerald, treasurer, and O. R. Shearman, secretary. 
The plant at Chicago Heights will be known as the Liberty 
plant and the one at Hammond as the Hammond plant. 


After March 1, the Richmond, Va., office of the Vapor Car 
Heating Company, Inc., will be discontinued and all future 
business from the Southeastern territory will be handled from 
the offices of the company in Washington, D. C. The Wash- 
ington office is in charge of Harry F. Lowman, who will be 
assisted by L. B. Rhodes, Jr., previously connected with the 
sales department of the U. S. Light & Signal Corp. Mr. 
Rhodes, Jr., has been assigned to the Southeastern territory 
formerly handled by his father, L. B. Rhodes, whose death 
was noted in the Railway Age of February 4 (page 348). 


The Millholland Sales & Engineering Company has been 
organized at Indianapolis, Ind., by W. K. Millholland, for- 
merly president and general manager of W. K. Millholland 
Machine Company, Indianapolis, and Ernest Millholland, 
formerly works manager of that company, to handle machine 
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tools. W. K. Millholland was educated in mechanical engi- 
neering at Lewis Institute, Chicago, and entered business 
with the International Machine Tool Company at Indianap- 
olis as a draftsman. After two years’ service with this com- 
pany he went with the Warner and Swasey Company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as a designer, and after serving this company 
for four years, was appointed sales engineer for several large 
machine tool companies. Not long thereafter he took over the 
management of the W. K. Millholland Machine Company, 
which company he had been with for six years. Ernest Mill- 
holland was educated in mechanical engineering at Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, and then attended the University of LIlli- 
nois for two years. ‘On leaving college he entered the service 
of the W. K. Millholland Machine Company, where he has 
served as works manager for the past ten years. 


E. E. Hudson, vice-president and general manager of the 
Waterbury Battery Company, Waterbury, Conn., has been 
elected president of the company to succeed Charles B. 
Schoenmehl, deceased, 
and Francis T. Reeves 
has been elected treas- 
urer. Mr. Hudson for 
the past 22 years, with 
the exception of a little 
over a year’s time, has 
been in the sales and 
managerial depart- 
ments of concerns 
manufacturing primary 
batteries and has 
identified with 
stallation of the pri- 
mary battery. In July. 
1898, he served as chief 
clerk in the primary 
battery sales depart- 
ment of the 
Manufacturing 
pany, remaining in that 
position until June, 
1902. Shortly afterward, 
he served as an accountant in the controller’s department of 
the United States Steel Company. In December, 1903, he 
became secretary and treasurer of the Battery Supplies Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., and in 1905 was appointed sales man- 
ager of that company. When the Edison company absorbed 
the Battery Supplies Company, in 1908, he was appointed 
assistant manager of sales in the primary battery department 
He became sales manager of that department in February, 
1909, and in September, 1913, was elected also vice-president 
In October, 1914, in addition to these duties, he was given 
charge of the manufacturing, as well as the sales, and in 
March, 1915, was made division manager in general charge 
of the entire primary battery business of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. In 1914, he was chairman of the Railway Telephone & 
Telegraph Appliance Association and in 1916, he was chair- 
man of the Signal Appliance Association, previously having 
been a director. He also served for seven years as a director 
of the National Appliance Association, which is to the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association what the Signal Ap- 
pliance Association is to the Railway Signal Association. On 
January 1, 1917, he was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Waterbury Battery Company and now be- 
comes president of the same company. 


been 
the in- 


Edison 





Co m- 


E. E. Hudson 


Railway Steel-Spring Company 

The annual report of the Railway Steel-Spring Company for 
the year ended December 31, 1920, contains a consolidated in- 
come account which includes the Canadian Steel-Tire & Whee! 
Company, Ltd. This shows the net earnings for the year to b 
$4,435,350. After deducting a reserve of $1,000,000 for taxes 
and $2,025,000 for dividends (7 per cent on the preferred stock 
and 8 per cent on the common), there was left a surplus of 
$1,410,350 for the year. 

President F. F. Fitzpatrick speaking to the stockholders in 
the report says: “The results of the Canadian subsidiary were 
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entirely satisfactory and fully justified the establishment of the 
plant at Montreal. 

“The financial condition of your company continues to show 
improvement and it is expected that the results for the year 
1921 will be satisfactory. The fore part of the year will, no 
doubt, be a period of readjustment and stabilization, while the 
last half of the year will probably show an improvement in the 
general business conditions.” 


Locomotive Superheater Company 


The election of three new vice-presidents is announced by the 
Locomotive Superheater Company, New York. Gilbert E. Ryder, 
in charge of the service department, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, with office at New York; Henry B. Oat- 
ley, chief engineer, has been elected vice-president in charge of 
engineering, with office at New York, and Charles H. True, works 
manager, has been elected vice-president in charge of production, 
with office at East Chicago, Ind. 

Gilbert E. Ryder, vice-president in charge of sales, was born 
at Minneapolis, Minn., in 1880, and studied engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, and also at the University of Illinois. 


‘His railroad experience began with an apprenticeship on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and included service as a jour- 
neyman in the mechanical department of that road at Dubuque, 
la.; Ottumwa, Ia. and West Milwaukee, covering five years. 
His engineering experience followed in the fuel testing bureau 
of the Technologic Branch of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. He later served the city of Chicago as deputy smoke in- 
spector in charge of locomotives, which placed him again in 
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superheating and has been an active factor in its development. 
He is, in a large measure, responsible for putting superheater 
design upon a practical operating and manufacturing basis in 
locomotive, marine and stationary practice, and, without sacrifice 
of efficiency, has developed uniformity of sizes and design. 

Charles H. True, vice-president in charge of production,’ was 
born in Boston, Mass., and was educated at the public schools 
of Schuyler, Neb., and the University of Nebraska, graduating 
in 1898 with the degree of electrical engineer. Immediately upon 
graduation he entered the service of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
and served in both the locomotive and car shops. In 1902 he 
became roundhouse foreman at Grand Island, Neb., and in 1903 
resigned from the Union Pacific to take a similar positégn at 
Trenton, Mo., with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. In Oc- 
tober of the same year he was transferred to the Silvis shops as 
assistant superintendent of shops. In 1905 he was appointed me- 
chanical engineer with the Railway Materials Company, at Chi- 
cago, and was engaged in the design of metallurgical furnaces for 
blacksmith shops and boiler shops. In 1910 he refitted and took 
charge of the Phoenixville, Pa., plant of this company. Two 
years later he resigned his position with the Railway Materials 
Company to become works manager of the Locomotive Super- 
heater Company at East Chicago, which position he held until 
his election as vice-president, as above noted. 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


The earnings from operations of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company for the year ended December 31, 1920, were $3,- 
060,985. Dividends on stocks and money from other sources 





G. E. Ryder 


contact with the locomotive fuel conservation problem. This was 


_ followed by editorship of the Railway Review at Chicago, after 


which he entered the service of the Locomotive Superheater Com- 
pany ten years ago. He became a member of the service de- 
partment and later took charge of that department. He also 
developed and had charge of the publicity department. Mr. Ryder 
takes responsibility of the sales of the company (railroad, sta- 
tionary and marine), with an unusual preparation in wide and 
very valuable engineering and practical experience. 

Henry B. Oatley, vice-president in charge of engineering, was 
born at Rochester, N. Y., and attended the public schools at that 
place. He received his engineering education at the University 
of Rochester and the University of Vermont, graduating from 
the latter in 1900 with the degree of mechanical engineer. He 
then entered the service of the Schenectady Locomotive Works, 
his experience while on this work embracing locomotive design 
and shop testing. He was associated with F. W. Cole in the 
early development of the superheater for locomotives by that 
company. In 1910, upon the formation of the Locomotive Super- 
heater Company, he was appointed mechanical engineer, and in 
1916 he was appointed chief engineer for the company, which 
position he held at the time of his election, as above noted. In 
April, 1917, he was granted a leave of absence and served as an 
officer in the U. S. Navy on the battleships Ohio and Indiana. 
He entered service with the lst N. Y. Naval Militia, which was 
the first body of armed troops to move after the declaration of 
war with Germany. Mr. Oatley is a recognized authority on 


H. B. Oatley 


C. @. Tree 


brought the gross earnings for the year up to $3,194,278. 
‘rom this there was deducted $662,472 for depreciation, ob- 
solescence, etc., leaving a net of $2,531,805. Dividends 
amounting to $1,875,000 were paid during the year. The 
working capital—surplus and undivided profits—on Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, was $15,120,993. 

The annual report signed by President F. N. Hoffstot says: 
“The year 1920 was a difficult one for all manufacturers, and 
especially for our class of business. In the early Fall 
it looked as if there would be a considerable buying movement, 
but the action of the government in failing to make partial 
payments tied the railroads’ hands and has made it very 
difficult for them to carry out their commitments and has 
prevented them from entering into new ones. About 60,000 
cars were ordered during the year and 25 per cent of these 
were bought by private owners in order to protect the execu- 
tion of their obligations. This condition of affairs, with in- 
efficiency and lack of co-operation on the part of labor, has 
helped to bring about a depression which will last until there 
is a readjustment. . . . The government has granted rates 
which, with old-time efficiency, would produce earnings ample 
to take care of improvements and betterments, but when the 
same government fails to promptly pay its debts, and make 
good the depletion of properties loaned to it during the war 
period, it paralyzes all the advantages from the increased 
rates. The public, as usual, pays the bill.” 
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Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA F'rE.—This company and the Cali- 
fornia, Arizona & Santa Fe have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon a part of the Barnwell 
branch in San Bernardino County, Cal., extending from mile post 
30, near Barnwell, to Ivanpah, a distance of 15.18 miles. 


BALTIMORE & Ounto.—This company is preparing plans, in co- 
operation with the city of Dayton, Ohio, for the construction of 
a viaduct 60 ft. long over the railroad tracks at Springfield Pike, 
Dayton. A detinite time for undertaking the project has not yet 
been decided on. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—The announcement in the Railway 
Age of February 18 (page 437), that this company was accept- 
ing bids for the construction of a new railway mail terminal be- 
tween Harrison and Van Buren streets and the Chicago river at 
Chicago, was partially incorrect. The company was accepting 
bids for the excavation work in connection with this project and 
has awarded a contract for the work to the Chicago Founda- 
tion Company, Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuHicaco & St. Louris.—This company 
has prepared plans, in co-operation with the city of Springfield, 
Ohio, for a subway to eliminate a grade crossing on Main street, 
Springfield. 

ILtinois CENTRAL.—This company will extend nine passing 
tracks on the Paducah district between Central City and Paducah, 
Ky., at an approximate cost of $75,000. The company has also 
authorized the extension of passing tracks on the Dubuque dis- 
trict between Freeport, Ill, and Waterloo, Ia., at an estimated 
cost of $65,000. A new 100-ft. turntable will be installed at 
Waterloo, Ia., at an estimated cost of $45,000, and another new 
100-ft. turntable will be installed at Dubuque, Ia., costing 
$35,000. The company will build two bridges at Council Hill, 
Ill., to cost $30,000 each. 


INTERSTATE.—This company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to construct an extension from Nor- 
ton, Wise County, Va., to a point about 9 miles west of St. Paul 
in Scott County, a distance of about 25 miles, and a branch line 
therefrom extending from Coeburn up a stream called Tom’s 
Creek, a distance of 15 miles. 

Jerrerson & NorTHWESTERN.—This company is constructing a 
freight and passenger station, with facilities also for the general 
office, at Jefferson, Tex., to replace the joint facilities now being 
used with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


Kentucky & TENNESSEE.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity authorizing the construction of an extension in 
McCreary County, Kentucky, 2% miles. 

Pacivic Fruir Express.—This company will build an icing 
plant at Council Bluffs, Iowa, with a capacity of 50 cars a day. 

Texas & Pactric.—This company contemplates improvements 
and additions to its terminal facilities at Ft. Worth, Tex., in- 
cluding new yards, a new freight house and additions to its 
shops. 


Totepo, St. Lours & WestTerRN.—This company has awarded 
a contract for a 300-ton all-steel coaling station, with sanding 
facilities, at Delphos, Ohio, to the Ogle Construction Company, 
Chicago. 


Tue Pactric Rartway Cus will hold its annual election of 
officers at Oakland, Cal., on March 10. The following members 
have been nominated: For president, G. H. Harris, general super- 
intendent, San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railway; for first 
vice-president, F. S. Foote, professor of railroad engineering, 
University of California; for second vice-president, J. N. Clark, 
chief of fuel bureau, Southern Pacific; for treasurer, G. H. 
Baker, assistant general freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. 





ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Receivership—Col. B. L. 
Bugg, president of this road, was appointed receiver on February 
25 by Judge S. H. Sibley in the United States District Court at 
Atlanta. The order was issued on petition of the Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Company of Birmingham, Ala., which alleged 
that it held a note for $90,000 due March 7 which the road was 
unable to pay. In its petition the Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Company said that while the road’s gross receipts were $9,000 per 
mile per year, it was losing $100,000 per month. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic operates 640 miles of line 
in Georgia. Its receivership is the climax of the wage controversy 
caused by a notice of the company issued December 29 making a 
cut of 50 per cent on all increases given to the employees since 
December, 1917. The case was taken before the Railroad Labor 
Board as noted in the Railway Age of February 11, page 367, 
and February 18, page 411. Latest developments in the dispute 
may be found on another page of this issue. 


Cuicaco & EAstTERN ILLInois.—Sale Postponed Again—The 
sale of this road, set for March 1, has been postponed again 
owing to disagreement between holders of the company’s two 
chief defaulted bond issues on the price to be paid for the com- 
pany to be formed to take over the road. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Stockholder Comments on 
!. C. C. Decision—Robert J. Frank, a minority stockholder of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who opposed the proposed 
issue by the road of bonds to be distributed as a dividend, com- 
menting on the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against such an issue, said: 

In event that the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways are now 
unable to perfect plans for refunding so-called C., B. & Q. joint 4s when 
they become due, without the aid of the Burlington company, holders of 
these bonds need not necessarily suffer any loss in consequence of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decision. On the contrary, if these bond- 
holders act collectively they may avail themselves of the provision in col- 
lateral trust agreements whereby C., B. & Q. stock pledged thereunder can 
be appropriated by holders of joint bonds. Such course would avoid any 
financial disturbance, and not unnecessarily embarrass either of the north- 
ern lines. It is my opinion that a merger or consolidation of Great 
Northern with the Burlington system should now be undertaken. 

CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis—Asks Authorit) 
to Purchase Road.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to acquire the capital 
stock of the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE.—Stockholders Lose on Appeal.—The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals on February 28 affirmed 
the action of the Federal District Court of Denver in denying 
stockholders of the Denver & Rio Grande the right to intervene 
in the case of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, in 
which the latter obtained an order for the sale of the road. 


Erie.—Asks Authority to Issue Equipment Trusts—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for such 
authority as may be necessary for an equipment trust agreement 
entered into before the effective date of the provisions of the 
Transportation Act relating to the issuance of securities, providing 
for the issuance of $4,600,000 equipment trust certificates to be 
delivered to the Standard Steel Car Company for equipment upon 
the delivery of the cars. 


LenicH VALLEY.—Order to File Dissolution Plan in Sixty 
Days.—The mandate of the United States Supreme Court order- 
ing the dissolution of the combination effected by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company, Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad Company, has 
been filed in the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. The District Court has issued a tem- 
porary decree ordering dissolution of the combination within 
60 days. 

The companies are given by the decree of the court 60 days 
in which to file a plan with the Federal Court for the dissolu- 
tion of the combination, “with such provisions for disposition 
of all shares of stocks, bonds or other evidence of indebtedness 
and all property of any character of any one of said companies 
owned or in any manner controlled by any other of them as 
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may be necessary to establish their entire independence of one 
from each other. If defendants shall fail to file a plan within 
the period stated the court will take such further steps as may 
be deemed necessary to dispose of the stocks and bonds re- 
ferred to and dissolve effectually the unlawful combination so 
as to recreate out of the elements composing the combination 
a new situation in harmony with the law.” 


LoutsvitteE & NASHVILLE—Authorized to Issue Bonds and 
Equipment Trusts—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $3,500,000 of first mortgage 50 
year, 6 per cent bonds, to be dated March 1, 1921, and to ex- 
change them so far as possible for 6 per cent first mortgage bonds 
maturing March 1, 1921, and to sell any remaining bonds to J. P. 
Morgan & Co. at not less than 99. Authority was also granted to 
the Southeast & St. Louis to assume obligations in respect of 
these bonds by executing a first mortgage upon its property and 
franchise. The Louisville & Nashville has also been given author- 
ity by the commission for the issuance of $11,025,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to be sold on a basis not exceeding 7 per cent, 
for the purchase of equipment at an estimated cost of $14,933,379. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap.—A pplication to Lease New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk—This company and the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk have filed a joint application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing the lease to the 
Pennsylvania of the railroad property and franchises of the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk for 999 years from July 1, 1920. 
The entire capital stock of the company is owned by the Penn- 
sylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Annual Report—The annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1920, which was published on Monday, 
shows a net income of $32,801,673, a decrease of $10,066,425, 
as compared with the year 1919. Other important figures shown 
in the income statement are as follows: 


1920. "1999. 
Government compensation for January and 
ere rr Sistseee 8 ‘wt 
Income accrued March 1—August 1, 1920.. 37,981,814 = ..ee.. 
Net railway operating income............. 11,965,985 sharers 
Total compensation and net railway op- 

Rg Se ere ee 63,103,867 4,022,596 
Total non-operating income ...........++-- 24,562,834 671,072 
CN AEN icra: 5 oe 5 nore sins 0.869700-5:9- 049192 87,666,701 4,693,668 
Total deductions from gross income....... 54,865,028 5,372,757 (in.) 
RN I, Be ee en, Site rer ook oC 32,801,673 10,066,426 
ES ee er re oer ee 2,239,790 176,887 
RS len ots io wala ene baie Si vietnomers 29,950,404 
Balance of income for the yeear.......... 611,479 9,889,238 


*Decrease shown in every item except total deductions from gross income. 
This report will be treated more fully in next week’s issue 
of the Railway Age. 


PeortA & PEKIN Union.—Guarantee of Notes.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the Lake Erie & Western, 
the Peoria & Eastern, the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis and the 
Chicago & North Western to assume liability as guarantors for 
the payment of the principal and interest of 5 separate notes 
aggregating $1,529,150, to be issued by the Peoria & Pekin Union, 
payable to the Secretary of the Treasury, for a loan of $1,799,000 
from the revolving fund. 


Reapinc.—Hearing on Dissolution Plan—At a hearing in the 
United States District Court at Philadelphia before Judges 
Buffington, Wooley and Davis, on March 1, representatives for 
the common stockholders presented petitions for leave to in- 
tervene, and suggestions for modification of the dissolution 
plan recently filed, as noted in the Railway Age of February 18, 
page 425. J. D. White, appearing for the Prosser committee 
in behalf of the common stockholders, asked a modification of 
the plan, providing that the Reading Company reduce its capital 
stock. 

C. C. Leffingwell, of New York, appearing for the railroad, 
and A. F. Myers, special attorney general, approved of the 
railroad plan with modifications. Mr. Myers said that the 
government would be compelled to ask the court for a strict 
‘ompliance with the mandate of the U. S. Supreme Court that 
the Jersey Central stock be disposed of within a reasonable 
time. He said the Transportation Act provided for a consolida- 
tion of railroads after leave granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and such matters and formalities take so 
‘ong a time that the government would have to insist that the 
dissolution plan of the Reading and Central of New Jersey 
he effected as promptly as possible. 
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After hearing the discussion the court decided not to pass 
on the case but gave the stockholders two weeks to intervene 
in the proceedings. 

The following statement was made by Seward Prosser, presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company, as chairman of the com- 
mittee representing Reading common stock: 

“As the committee views the situation, the plan in effect, 
though not in form, distributes to the preferred and common 
stockholders alike the existing earned surplus of over $30,000,000, 
in which the preferred stock, except on dissolution, has no 
interest. The elimination from the statement of such surplus 
will result from the proposed plan of complying with the de- 
sree requiring the segregation of the coal and iron company’s 
property. The equities between the stocks can be maintained, 
in the opinion of the committee, by a proper reduction of the 


capital stock of the corporation spread over all classes of stock 
alike.” 


St. PAuL AND KAnsAs City SHort Line.—Asks Authority to 
Issue Bonds—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $619,000 of first mort- 
gage gold bonds at 4% per cent interest to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures. The bonds are to be delivered to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. 


SEABOARD AiR LiInE.—Loan <Approved.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved a loan of $1,173,500 to this 
company to enable the company to meet its maturing indebtedness. 


SOUTHERN.—Asks Authority to Pledge Bonds for Security.—- 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to pledge and repledge from time to time as security 
for short term notes all or any part of $7,229,000 of its develop- 
ment and general mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds payable April 1, 
1956, which have been nominally issued and are held unincum- 
bered in its treasury. 


Texas City TERMINAL.—Asks Authority to Issue Certificates. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $1,984,300 of first mortgage 20 year, 
6 per cent bonds and $500,000 of common stock, to be delivered, 
with the exception of directors’ shares, to A. S. Peabody, in pay- 
ment for the railway and terminal property formerly owned by 
the Texas City Transportation Company, which was in part 
leased to and operated by the Texas City Terminal Railway to 
March 17, 1920. On that date the mortgage was foreclosed and 
the property was later sold to Mr. Peabody. 


TExAs MripLtanp.—Asks authority to issue bonds—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue bonds to the amount of $500,000 or such part 
thereof as is necessary to cover the construction of an ex- 
tension of 14 miles. 


Tue St. Louts-SAn Francisco—Asks Authority to Sell or 
Pledge Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue and sell or pledge from 
time to time $4,232,000 prior lien mortgage, 6 per cent gold bonds, 
dated July 1, 1928. It is stated that there are no present plans for 
the disposition of the bonds, but that it is proposed to sell them 
at not less than 90 or pledge them at not less than 75. 


Wasuincton & LincoLtnton.—Asks Authority to Issue Notes 
—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue three short term notes to the amount 
of $13,000, to the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & 
Nashville. 


WHEELING & Lake Erte.—Asks Authority to Pledge Securities 
as Collateral—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pledge as collateral for short 
term notes which may be issued from time to time any bonds, 
stocks or other securities which now are or may be held in its 
treasury. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany—Two per cent, quarterly, payable March 31 to holders 
of record February 28. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable March 
31 to holders of record March 16. 7 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able March 15 to holders of record March 10. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicage—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly. pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 10; preferred, 13%4 per cent, payable 
April 5 to holders of record March 10. 
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Executive 


J. L. Wilkes, general manager of the Jacksonville Terminal, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been elected president and a director 
of the company. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. E. Coomes has been appointed auditor of the Florida 
East Coast, with headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., effec- 
tive February 21, succeeding E. Y. Quinn, Jr. 


Arthur L. Parmelee, whose appointment as auditor and 
assistant secretary of the Grand Rapids & Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., was noted in the Railway 
Age of January 28 (page 309), was born at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on June 7, 1880. Mr. Parmelee was educated at Ferris 
Institute and entered railway service in the maintenance of 
way department of the Grand Rapids & Indiana on Decem- 
ber.1, 1895. During the next six years he served in this de- 
partment except for two different periods when he left the 
service to complete his schooling. In February, 1901, he 
transferred to the transportation department with headquar- 
ters at the local freight office at Grand Rapids but four years 
later he returned to the maintenance of way department, 
entering the office of the division engineer as chief clerk. 
He entered the service of the accounting department on De- 
cember 5, 1911, as a clerk and has served successively as 
assistant chief clerk, chief clerk from 1913 to 1920, special 
agent in closing out federal accounts and general division 
accountant, the last being the position which he has retained 
in addition to his new duties and which service he was per- 
forming at the time of his recent appointment. 


Operating 
J. P. Darling, superintendent of the Northern division of 
the Bangor & Aroostook, has been granted a leave of absence 
on account of illness. J. H. Curtis, trainmaster of the 
Northern division, will act as superintendent until such time 
as Mr. Darling is able to resume his duties. 


E. F. McPike, superintendent of refrigerator service of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, who was 
granted a leave of absence to serve as chairman of the perish- 
able freight division of the American Railway Association, 
has resumed his duties with the Illinois Central, effective 
February 15. 


H. S. Taylor, chief dispatcher of the Southern division of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, has been appointed acting 
trainmaster of the same division succeeding F. H. Christian, 
who has been assigned to special duties. J. J. Paul, assistant 
chief dispatcher, has succeeded Mr. Taylor as chief dis- 
patcher. 


Traffic 


S. C. Rhodes has been appointed general agent, passenger 
department, of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., effective March 1. 


J. D. McCartney has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Central of Georgia with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., effective March 1. 


E. A. Shreve has been appointed district passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The position of general agent, passenger department, 
at that point has been abolished. 


A. C. Hilton, general agent passenger department of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
general eastern passenger agent, with headquarters at New 
York, effective March 1, succeeding J. Buckley, deceased. 
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J. H. Webster, general agent of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, O., has been appointed general agent passenger 
department, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. J. A. Dolan 
succeeds Mr. Webster as general agent at Cleveland. 


J. O. Goodsell, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been transferred to Omaha, Neb., in the same capacity. Mr. 
Goodsell will have charge of work in connection with the 
organization and solicitation of outside agencies. 


E. P. Fisher, traveling freight agent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed to general agent, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind. Charles Moore, city passenger agent at 
Wichita, Kan., has been promoted to general agent, with 
headquarters at Des Moines, Ia., succeeding S. Larimer, who 
has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga., succeeding W. J. Curtis, 
who has been transferred to Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. W. Dorflinger has been appointed district freight and 
passenger representative on the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal. A. G. Mariner has been ap- 
pointed district freight representative with headquarters at 
San Francisco, and §. M. Tate has been appointed district 
passenger representative, with the same _ headquarters, 
effective February 1, the date'on which these new outlying 
agencies were opened by the company. Other appointments 
on this road are L. G. Reynolds, recently made district 
freight and passenger representative at Omaha, Neb., and 
J. P. Hanley, freight representative at Chicago. 


Mechanical 


J. B. Merritt has been appointed road foreman of engines 
on the Second district of the New Mexico division of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Raton, 
N. M., succeeding J. T. Stuvort, who has been transferred 
to the Third district. 


Engineering, Taintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. T. Jackson, district engineer on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to principal assistant engineer, with the same headquarters, 
effective February 21, and the two offices of district engineer 
on the Southern district have been consolidated. 


E. R. Lewis, whose appointment as office engineer of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., was 
announced in the Railway Age of February 18 (page 440), was 
born on November 20, 1869, at Raritan, N. J. He graduated 
from the State University of Iowa in 1890 and entered rail- 
way service with the Missouri Pacific in 1885. During the 
next two years he served as axeman and rodman on construc- 
tion work with that company and during the next seven years 
he served successively as levelman, clerk in the timber de- 
partment, levelman on bridge location, division engineer, and 
as a reclamation engineer in Wyoming. In 1896, he was 
appointed division engineer in charge of work on the govern- 
men levees in connection with Mississippi river improvements. 
Mr. Lewis spent seven years in construction work on the 
Cape of Good Hope government railways in South Africa, 
and from August, 1906, to June, 1912, he served as division 
engineer on the Michigan Central, with headquarters at Bay 
City, Mich. On the latter date he was appointed assistant 
to the general manager of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. His jurisdiction 
was later extended over all matters pertaining to the engi- 
neering department of this road. He resigned this position 
in February, 1919, to become: editor of the Maintenance of 
Way Cyclopedia, a Simmons-Boardman publication, at the 
conclusion of which work he resigned to return to the Mich- 
igan Central, as announced above. 


Obituary 


F. E. Shrimpton, general auditor of the Canadian Pacific, 
died of heart disease in Montreal, on March 2, aged 53. 


